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IDEOLOGY AND AFFECT REGARDING “LAW” 
AND THEIR RELATION TO LAW- 
ABIDINGNESS* 


Part I 


WILBUR S. GREGORY 


University of Nebraska 


ORIGIN AND STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The first objective of the study reported in this article was to 
determine whether it is possible to construct scales based upon defini- 
tive or ideological continua by using Thurstone’s method of equal- 
appearing intervals. The second and major objective was to discover 
the correlation between these ideological scales and scales measuring 
attitudes and behaviors. 

The study was suggested by some of the findings of F. H. All- 
port and D. Katz in their study of students’ attitudes.' In that 
research Allport and Katz had planned to investigate (as one phase 
of their study) differences between concepts that fraternity members 
held regarding the nature of the fraternity. To do this, they pre- 
sented two alternative statements to the students and asked them to 
check the one that most nearly corresponded with their own view. 
One of these statements (termed “‘institutionalistic’) depicted the 
fraternity as a super-individual entity having an existence and reality 
apart from the members and imposing its standards on the individual 
members. The other definition (termed “individualistic” or “realis- 
tic’) described the fraternity as having no existence apart from the 
individual members and no standards or ideals apart from those of 
the present personnel. On the basis of their responses to these two 
definitions, the fraternity members were divided into two groups, 


* The study reported in this article was conducted at Syracuse University as a 
Ph.D. thesis problem under the guidance of Dr. Floyd H. Allport. It constitutes 
a part of a program of studies in progress at that university under Dr. Allport’s 
direction dealing with institutional ideologies and behavior and their relation to the 
personalities of individual citizens. 


“an Allport, F. H., & Katz, D. Students’ attitudes. Syracuse: Craftsman Press, 
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the “‘institutionalists” and the “individualists.” In studying the atti- 
tudes of the fraternity affiliates who fell into these two categories, 
Katz and Allport found that the individualists tended to differ from 
the institutionalists in that their attitudes toward the fraternities 
were more similar to those of nonfraternity students than the institu- 
tionalists, and they (the individualists) tended to be more critical of 
the importance and value of fraternities on the campus and of other 
institutions in general, and less willing to submit to authority, to 
“the will of the group,” and to administrative controls than the insti- 
tutionalists. Each of these two viewpoints, institutionalistic and in- 
dividualistic, seemed to be associated with a consistent pattern of 
attitudes, and Katz and Allport raised the question as to whether 
this relationship involved a deep-lying integration or Weltan- 
schauung of the personality or had some other significance. 

These findings by Katz and Allport suggested the problem of in- 
vestigating the relation between the ideologies, affects, and behaviors 
that are involved in those common practices which make up our cus- 
toms, institutions, and social organizations generally. In order to 
limit the study to proportions possible in one investigation, the single 
field of behavior involved in the governmental institution of “law” 
was selected. The problem investigated in this study became, then, 
that of the relation of ideology and affect regarding “law” to law- 
abidingness. The term ideology refers, in this case, to the kind of 
object or reality one thinks that the word “law” denotes, i.e., the 
ideas or verbalizations evoked by the term “law.” The term affect 
(toward law) denotes how one feels about the kind of object or 
reality which one thinks the word “law’’ denotes (that is, the feeling 
of favor or disfavor aroused by the word “law’’). The term law- 
abidingness refers to a purely institutional attribute of one’s overt 
behavior, involving the doing of acts to which the term “law” is 
applied and refraining from acts said to be illegal, i.e., acting in such 
a way that the term /egal in its implicit meaning will seem to describe 
the behavior.” 

The problem of the relation of ideology and affect toward “law” 
to law-abidingness may be stated more explicitly in terms of such 
questions as the following: To what extent do people differ in their 
ideas of what “law” is? What do people who believe “law” is some- 
thing over and above our heads feel about the law? Do they like “‘it” 


*For a presentation of the analytical principles and methodological approach 
to the study of institutional behavior on which this study is based, see Allport, 
F. H., Institutional behavior. Chapel Hill: Univ. North Carolina Press, 1933 
(especially Essays I, II, and ITI). 
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more or less than people who hold a more realistic concept, and do 
they obey “‘it’”’ more or less than those who hold the realistic con- 
cept? Also, how reliable are ideology and affect toward “law” as 
bases for predicting law-abidingness? 


IDEOLOGY AND AFFECT REGARDING “LAW” 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SCALES 


In order to study the relation of ideology and affect regarding 
“law” to law-abidingness, it was necessary to construct scales to 
measure all three so that the correlations of the scores on these 
various scales could be computed. The following description of the 
contents of the scales and of the procedures by which these three 
types of scales were constructed will further clarify the preceding 
discussion of the nature of the problem investigated. 


A. CONSTRUCTION OF THE IDEOLOGICAL SCALES 


In the construction of the ideological scales, a procedure very 
similar to that used by Thurstone in the construction of his attitude 
scales was used.® 

Although the Allport-Katz study definitely suggested the realistic 
and institutionalistic continua as continua that probably would yield 
correlations with attitudes and behaviors, it was decided to attack 
the problem by first securing a large list of possible items for the 
scales and then selecting the continua by inductively isolating com- 
mon concept-factors from the statements. 

To do this, the writer had one hundred persons write out their 
definitions of law. The persons selected to write these definitions in- 
cluded : individuals with various amounts of education, ranging from 
those who had completed only the lower grades to those who held 
the Ph.D. degree; industrial and farm laborers as well as “white- 
collar’ workers; law students, lawyers, officials, policemen as op- 
posed to the others who have a “lay” relation to law; persons in 
various social and economic levels, ranging from the poor to the 
well-to-do. 

These persons were asked to write out their definitions of law 
without seeking aid from others or from books. In addition to the 
definitions thus secured, several were taken from legal dictionaries, 
texts, and reference books. 

These definitions could not be used in the form in which they 
were turned in by those who wrote them, and were edited on the 


* See Thurstone, L. L., & Chave, E. J. The measurement of attitudes, Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1929, and Thurstone, L. L. Attitudes can be measured, 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 83, 529-554. 
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basis of “informal criteria” similar to those used by Thurstone and 
Chave.* On the basis of this editing, seventy-five of the statements 
were selected for use in the construction of the scales. 

The six continua used for the scaling of these statements were 
selected inductively after thorough analysis of the seventy-five edited 
statements. The six continua are as follows: 


I. Reification: the degree of definiteness with which the statement seems 
to suggest or imply that law is a thing or process which exists apart 
from human beings. 

II. Vivification: the degree of definiteness with which the statement seems 
to suggest or imply that law is a living thing. 

III. Super-individual control: the degree of definiteness with which the 
statement seems to suggest or imply that law in itself exerts control over 
individuals, or otherwise influences their behavior. 

IV. Individual control: the degree of definiteness with which the statement 
seems to suggest or imply that control by law is really merely control 
exerted by some individuals over other individuals rather than control 
by a super-human agency or institution. 

V. Degree of control: the degree of control or influence exerted by or 
through law over individuals. 

VI. Individual realistic: the degree of definiteness with which the statement 
seems to suggest or imply that law is nothing outside of or apart from 
human beings, but usually consists of the behavior of the majority of 
citizens. 

Each of the seventy-five statements had to be scaled or ranked 
on each of the six continua. Forty-eight persons were secured to do 
this ranking of the items, including twenty psychology and social 
science faculty members and graduate students, twenty under- 
graduate majors in psychology at Syracuse University, and eight 
adult residents of Syracuse. These persons were given detailed 
mimeographed instructions concerning the procedure by which they 
were to sort or arrange the statements into twelve piles representing 
twelve equal-appearing steps on each of the continua stated above. 

It is to be noted that in addition to the eleven piles used by 
Thurstone, ranging from one to eleven, a twelfth pile was used in 
the scaling of these items, i.e., a “zero” pile on which the raters were 
to place any statement they considered irrelevant on certain continua. 
Analysis of results later showed that this twelfth pile was unneces- 
sary, for irrelevant statements were eliminated on the basis of their 
high Q-values. 

When the raters had completed the sorting of the statements, 
scale positions and Q-values were computed for each statement on 
each of the six continua by the standard procedure outlined by 
Thurstone and Chave.® 


* Ibid., pp. 56-58. ® Ibid., pp. 36-41. 
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Then statements were selected for the scales on the basis of their 
scale positions and Q-values. The scale position of the statements 
was used as a criterion for selection in order to get an approximately 
equal distance between items on the completed scale, i.e., the lowest 
item might have a scale value of 1.5, the next higher one of 2.5, the 
next 3.5, etc., each approximately equally distant from its ‘“‘neigh- 
bors.”” The Q-value was used as a criterion of ambiguity in that no 
statement with a Q-value above 3.7 was used. Theoretically, using 
items with Q-values above 3.0 would weaken the scales, but sub- 
sequent evidence of the reliability of the tests indicates that whatever 
weakening resulted was not significant. Each of the six scales was 
limited to twelve statements for the sake of brevity and convenience. 

A list of the statements selected for the scales for each of the six 
continua with their respective scale positions and the Q-values is 
given in Appendix A. 

At best, the distributions are none too evenly spaced, and in view 
of the fact that several of the items have Q-values above 3.0, these 
scales are not as mechanically perfect as they might be. Also, the 
fact that each scale consists of only ten or twelve statements should 
lead one to expect low reliability. Nevertheless, for preliminary ex- 
perimental purposes, the tests seem adequate, and the scales were 
used in spite of these recognized imperfections. Subsequent correla- 
tions indicate that the reliability of the scales is high in spite of these 
possible defects. 

Evidence of the reliability of the scales was sought by computing 
various coefficients of correlation. Since each of the ideological 
scales could be classed as either individualistic or institutionalistic, 
it seemed reasonable to assume that individualistic correlated with 
individualistic scales and institutionalistic correlated with institu- 
tionalistic scales should yield positive coefficients, while individ- 
ualistic correlated with institutionalistic scales would yield negative 
coefficients if the scales were valid and reliable. Continua I, II, and 
III are obviously institutionalistic; Continua IV and VI, indi- 
vidualistic. When such coefficients were computed, they were con- 
sistent with this hypothesis. For example, Continuum VI (Individ- 
ual-realistic) yielded r’s*? of — .70 = .04, — .56 = .03, — .53 = .05, 
and — .38 + .05 when correlated with the four institutionalistic 
scales—Continuum I (Reification), Continuum II (Vivification), 
Continuum ITI (Super-individual Control), and Continuum V (De- 


IDEOLOGY AND AFFECT REGARDING “LAW” 





* The population and number of cases on which each of these r’s was based 
will be given in Part II. 
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gree of Control) respectively. The correlation of scores on the two 
individualistic scales, -(for Continua IV and VI) yielded an r of 
+ .34 + .06. Similarly, the correlation of scores on two of the in- 
stitutionalistic scales (Continua II and III) yielded an r of + .68 
+ .04. 

Since there were so few items on each of these six scales, the 
split-half technique of reliability determination was impractical. 
However, in view of the fact that four of the six scales 
(I, III, IV, VI) could clearly be classed as being either institu- 
tionalistic or individualistic and that these two categories were log- 
ically opposites, it was possible by reversing the scale values of the 
statements on the individualistic scales (IV and VI) (by subtracting 
the scale value of each statement on these two scales from 10.5, thus 
deriving a figure that theoretically would be the scale value of that 
statement if it were scaled on the institutionalistic continua) to 
transpose these two scales into institutionalistic scales. Then, by 
adding the scale values of all statements that each of the subjects 
checked on Continua I, III, IV, and VI (the latter two with scale 
values reversed) and taking the mean, a score was derived for each 
subject that represented the individual’s location on a general insti- 
tutionalistic continuum. Correlation of this combined score with 
scores on the separate scales constituted something resembling a 
reversed split-half technique. The r between the original scores on 
Continuum VI (Individual-realistic) and this combined scale was 
— .78 + .03, and that between Continuum I (Reification) and the 
combined scores was + .88 + .02, indicating a rather high reliability 
for these two scales. 

On the basis of the correlations derived, the scales for Continua 
I and VI appeared consistently to be more reliable than the other 
four scales. Consequently, the investigation of the relation of 
ideology to affect and behavior was based almost exclusively on those 
two scales. 

In administering these six scales to the subjects of the study, 
they were not given as six separate scales but as one group in which 
the statements from the different scales were mixed at random. On 
account of the fact that some of the statements were used on more 
than one scale, the combined test included only thirty-nine different 
statements. The directions given the subjects were: 


Following is a list of thirty-nine statements about law. 
Please place a check mark (\/) in front of each statement with which 
you completely agree. 
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If you disagree with a statement in any way, do not put any mark in 
front of it. 


Please check as many or as few statements as you wish, but be sure that 


you place a check mark in front of every statement with which you fully 
agree. 


The thirty-nine statements of the six scales were then listed in hap- 
hazard order, both as to continuum and order in the continuum, i.e., 
all mixed up. Parentheses were provided at the left of each statement 
in which the subject could place a check mark 


B. Tue LAw-ABIDINGNESS SCALES 


The object of the law-abidingness scales was to secure a score 
for each subject that would serve as an index of his conformity to 
law. Consequently, the degree of conformity to law was selected as 
the continuum for these scales. By the degree of conformity to a law 
was meant the extent to which the individual complies with the be- 
havior-expectancy stated in the law. For example, in a street where 
parking is limited to forty-five minutes, both the person who leaves 
his car parked there for one hour and one who leaves his there four 
hours are technically violating (not conforming to) that law, but 
there is an obvious difference in the degree of conformity. 

In constructing the law-abidingness scales, it was decided to have 
the test consist of several separate scales, each scale dealing with one 
specific law or “legal situation.”” In selecting the laws to be included, 
the following criteria were used: (1) each law had to be one that 
would have daily or fairly frequent relevance to the behavior of the 
subjects ; (2) each law had to be one in regard to which the subjects 
would be most likely to be willing to report accurately their con- 
formity or nonconformity; (3) the complete list of laws included 
had to represent various types of motivations for conformity and 
nonconformity, such as safety, economic motives, convenience, etc. ; 
(4) the list had to include local, state, and national laws, as well as 
laws involving various legal “fields,” such as postal, sanitary, traffic, 
and property laws. By using such criteria, it was hoped to secure a 
fairly representative sampling of the legal situations in which a 
person behaves more frequently. 

Conformity to the behavior-expectancy stated in a law may be 
measured in terms of both extent and frequency. Extent of con- 
formity refers to the degree of conformity demonstrated in a single 
performance. For example, when one is driving in a city where the 
speed limit is 25 m.p.h., he may drive at 25 m.p.h or less, or he may 
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drive at 35, 45, 55, or other speeds, any of which would represent 
extent of conformity at that particular moment. Frequency, on the 
other hand, has to do with the percentage of times that one is in a 
particular legal situation and conforms. For example, in driving in 
the city, one may never, rarely, sometimes, frequently, or always 
drive at a speed of more than 25 m.p.h. Consequently, it was decided 
to include scales that would yield “extent’’ scores and others that 
would yield “frequency” scores and that both types of scores would 
be averaged to secure the general law-abidingness index. 

A modified form of the psychophysical technique was followed in 
constructing the various scales for the law-abidingness test. Follow- 
ing is a copy of the directions given to the persons who did the 
ranking of the statements used on these scales. These directions 
explain the procedure followed in getting the ranking done: 


DIRECTIONS 


Attached to this sheet of directions you will find fourteen separate pages.® 
At the top of each of these pages is written a statement of a law, and pinned 
to each of these pages are several slips of paper. On these slips are state- 
ments describing behaviors that represent various degrees of conformity to 
the particular law that is stated at the top of the page to which they are 
attached. Since the statements on the slips represent some degree of com- 
pliance with the law stated, the slips may be arranged in order, ranging from 
that statement which represents the /east amount of conformity to that state- 
ment which represents the greatest amount of conformity. 

In addition to this, you will see that once you have arranged the state- 
ments in their proper order, then there may be varying amounts of space 
between them so that any statement can be at equal or unequal distances away 
from the statement that precedes it and the one that follows it. 

Work with only one of the attached pages at one time. Place the page 
with which you are working lengthwise on the table in front of you, with 
the top of the page toward your left and the bottom of the page toward your 
right. Toward the left of the page as you now have it lying on the table, you 
will notice a row of L’s extending across the width of the page. Just to the 
right of that row of L’s paste or pin that statement which you think repre- 
sents the Jeast amount of conformity to the law. At the opposite end of the 
page (toward your right) is a row of G’s. Just to the left of that row of 
G’s paste or pin the statement that represents the greatest degree of conform- 
ity to the law as stated. Then paste or pin the remaining statements, not only 
in the proper order, ranging from the least to the greatest degree of con- 
formity, but also in the proper relative distance that you consider each to 
belong away from the statement that precedes it and the one that follows it. 

Follow this same procedure on each of the fourteen pages attached, but 
be sure to use on each page only those slips which are pinned on the page at 
present. 


® One for each of the fourteen scales used in the test. 
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The success of this experiment depends on the care with which you fol- 
low these instructions and your promptness in returning the material. Your 
co-operation will be greatly appreciated. 


Forty students, all undergraduates in classes in psychology at 
Syracuse University, did the ranking of the statements. The follow- 
ing procedure was then followed in deriving the scale positions and 
Q-values for the statements on these scales: eleven equal divisions 
were made of the length of each page on which the raters had pasted 
the statements, and that one of these eleven units in which a given 
statement “fell” (as judged by its mid-point) was regarded as the 
“pile” to which that statement had been assigned by the rater. After 
the placements by all the raters had been transmuted into numerical 
values and tabulated, the scale position and Q-value for each state- 
ment were computed by the standard procedure outlined by 
Thurstone and Chave and used in constructing the ideological scales. 

In administering these scales, any suggestion that they involved 
measurement of conformity to law was omitted, and the subjects 
were merely asked to check the items or item in answer to each ques- 
tion that were correct for him. In a further effort to conceal the fact 
that the scales were designed to measure conformity to law, these 
scales were mixed with scales designed to measure civic participation 
and social regard (but no one scale was broken up, of course ).°® 

The scales as finally administered, together with the instructions, 
are given in Appendix B. The scale position and Q-value are also 
given after each statement, although, of course, they were not in- 
cluded in the scales as administered. 

These scales yielded three scores for each individual subject: a 
frequency score, an extent of violation score, and a total score. The 
score any given subject made on each of the various frequency 
scales (scales 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14) was the scale value of the 
statement that he underscored on that scale. To secure the general 
frequency score, the average of the scores he made on the eight 
frequency scales was calculated. 

On the scales measuring extent of law-abidingness (scales 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6), the subject was asked to check as many items as were 
correct for him, and that statement which he underscored which had 
the lowest scale value on each scale was taken as his score on that 
scale since that scale position would represent the greatest extent of 
nonconformity ever demonstrated by him in the situation described. 


7 Since the use of these latter scales was not relevant to the topic of this article, 
further discussion of them is omitted. 
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The average of the scores from five! of these scales was computed 
as the subject’s extent of law-abidingness score. 


To secure a general law-abidingness score for each subject, the 
mean between the total frequency score and the total extent score 
was computed. 


In regard to the validity of these scales, it is obvious that they do 
not necessarily measure the actual behavior of the subjects in the 
legal situations represented. Instead, the scores derived are merely 
the scale position on the continuum of law-abidingness at which the 
subject’s statement concerning his behavior fell. These statements 
could be (a) in some instances the subject’s honest opinion concern- 
ing their behavior in the situations named, or (b) in others, indices 
of the behaviors they will tolerate and sanction in these situations, 
or (c) in other cases the subjects may have rated themselves high 
lest they appear to be non-law-abiding citizens, in which case the 
scores may be indices of their desire to appear to be law-abiding. 


Additional scales of the same type and form as these law-abiding- 
ness scales were constructed on the continua of degree of civic par- 
ticipation and degree of social regard for the interests of others and 
were given to the subjects with the law-abidingness scales. If some 
of the subjects in answering the questionnaire did not attempt to be 
accurate or honest but attempted to rate themselves uniformly high 
on all scales for the sake of making a good appearance, it seems 
reasonable to assume that they would rate themselves high on all 
three types of behavior scales and that the resulting coefficient of 
correlation between the law-abidingness, civic participation, and so- 
cial regard scales would have tended to be high, positive r’s. How- 
ever, the r between the law-abidingness and civic participation scores 
was + .07 + .08, and the law-abidingness and social regard scores 
yielded an r of + .39 = .06. These low correlations indicate that 
there was no consistent tendency toward high self-rating for the 
sake of good appearance. 


Let us consider the second alternative—that these scores may be 
indices of the degree of nonconformity the subjects were willing to 
sanction or tolerate. Correlation of the law-abidingness scores with 
scores from the specific affect scales'* (scales measuring affect to- 
ward varying degrees of conformity in the legal situations described, 
i.e., measuring the degree of nonconformity the subjects were will- 


* Scale 2, dealing with income tax returns, was omitted from the scoring be- 
cause so many of the subjects did not answer it and everyone who did gave himself 
a perfect score. ** Discussed on pp. 276-277. 
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ing to tolerate in these situations) were consistently low (+ .13 
+ .08 and + .15 = .08). Inasmuch as the specific affect scales were 
undoubtedly valid indices of the behaviors the subjects were willing 
to tolerate in the legal situations named, these low correlations indi- 
cate that the law-abidingness scores were not merely indices of the 
behaviors they were willing to tolerate in these legal situations. 

There remains, then, only the likelihood that these law-abiding- 
ness scores are valid indices of the subjects’ honest opinions of their 
behavior in the situations named. The fact, furthermore, that there 
was no consistent tendency toward high self-rating probably indi- 
cates at least a fair degree of frankness in recording their opinions. 

Even though these scales measure the subjects’ honest opinions 
of their behavior in these legal situations, these opinions may not 
represent their true law-abidingness, and it is, of course, necessary 
to make allowance for a general tendency to make ourselves seem 
better than we are. However, since the subjects discriminated be- 
tween their replies to the law-abidingness scales and the civic par- 
ticipation and affect scales, and since they did not tend to check 
themselves uniformly high or low on the former, their opinions 
surely were not influenced by any major bias of any great magnitude. 
Hence, the errors might tend to cancel each other, i.e., where there 
is discrimination, there is likely to be fair accuracy of report. 

As a check on the reliability of the scales, a modified split-half 
technique was used. The scores for each subject on five of the scales 
(nos. 1, 3, 8, 12, 14) were averaged. Then the averages of these 
five scores were correlated with the total law-abidingness scores of 
the same subjects, yielding an r of + .81 + .03. This high coefficient 
indicated a high degree of reliability for the scales. 


C. THe Arrect Towarp Law SCALES 

When an individual talks or writes about law, he may react 
toward law as an institution or toward specific laws. Consequently, 
in order to secure scores that would serve as indices of affect toward 
law, it was decided to use two types of affect scales—one that 
measured affect toward law in general (i.e., as an institution) and 
a second that measured affect toward specific laws, i.e., determines 
the extent to which an individual likes or approves of a specific law. 

Instead of constructing a scale to measure affect toward law as 
an institution, it was decided to use Form A of Dr. Daniel Katz’s 
“Attitude Toward the Law” scale.** 


** Scale No, 27 in The measurement of social attitudes, ed. L. L. Thurstone. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1931. 
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To measure affect toward specific laws, scales were constructed 
by rewording the instructions preceding five of the law-abidingness 
scales, so that in answering the questions the subjects would be 
stating their opinions as to what should be done rather than what 
they themselves actually do in these five situations. The same scale 
values were used for the scales treated as affect scales as were used 
when they were taken as law-abidingness scales. These same values 
were used in order that the scores would be comparable and to meas- 
ure the degree of conformity the person thought necessary. The five 
scales transformed from the law-abidingness test to these scales were 
scales 1, 3, 8, 12, and 14. 

These particular scales were selected to make up the affect scales 
because they represent different types of law (i.e., postal, traffic, 
health, and property laws), because they represent various types of 
motivation (economic, health, safety, and respect for the property 
of others), because they represent both the frequency and extent 
scales, and because they seemed representative of the law-abidingness 
scales. 

In making a scale to measure affect (approval) of a law, a 
further consideration had to be borne in mind. When an individual 
states what he thinks should be done in a given situation concerning 
which a “law” exists, he may either base his opinion on extralegal, 
ethical, or personal grounds (as safety, convenience, etc.), or he may 
be reacting chiefly in terms of the legal code itself. Consequently, 
it was decided to use two types of scales that would measure both the 
legal and the extralegal attitudes toward the same behaviors in the 
same situations. 

On the first type, the individual was asked to underscore each of 
those behaviors that he believes should be prohibited by law in the 
situation described. In other words, the scores derived from these 
scales were indices of his attitude toward the described behaviors 
minus their legal status (although, of course, he might be influenced 
by the fact that they actually are prohibited by law). Failure to un- 
derscore a statement on these scales indicated tolerance of the be- 
havior represented in that statement. The score on any of these scales 
was the scale value of that statement the subject did not underline 
which had the lowest scale value. The score for any person on these 
scales thus would be an index of the greatest degree of nonconformity 
that he would tolerate (i.e., an index of the range of behaviors he 
would tolerate or accept) in these situations if there were no law 
relating to them. 
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The individual’s score representing his affect toward behaviors 
in the situation described minus their legal status was derived by 
calculating the mean of his scores on the five scales. 

The instructions for the scales dealing with affect toward be- 
havior in these situations minus their legal status were as follows: 

Following are five questions about your attitude toward certain types of 
behaviors. 


After each question are several statements of degrees of behavior in the 
situations named. You are to underscore each of these statements that you 
believe should be prohibited by law. 


The questions follow: (Underscore as many as you please in answering 
each question. ) 


The five scales (nos. 1, 3, 8, 12, and 14), reworded as described 
above, then followed these directions. 

On the second group of specific affect scales, the individual was 
asked to underscore those behaviors which he considers to be wrong 
in view of the law concerning the situation. In other words, the 
score derived from these scales was an index to the subject’s attitude 
toward the behaviors described in view of (or plus) their legal 
status, i.e., the greatest degree of nonconformity he would tolerate 
in view of the legal status of the situations described. 

The instructions which preceded the scales dealing with the affect 
toward behavior in these situations plus their legal status follow : 

Following are the same five situations. 

You are now asked to underscore any of the statements that you consider 
wrong to do in view of the law concerning the situation named. 


Underscore as many statements as you wish after each of the five ques- 
tions. 


The same five scales (nos. 1, 3, 8, 12, and 14) were used in this 
group as in the groups for measuring affect toward these behaviors 
minus their legal status, and the same scale values were retained for 
the items on them. 

As was noted in discussing the reliability of the law-abidingness 
scales, when the average of the scores on five of the law-abidingness 
scales was correlated with the average of the scores on all of the law- 
abidingness scales, the resulting r was + .81 + .03. These five 
scales were, therefore, fairly typical or representative of the total 
law-abidingness test, and these same five scales were the ones which 
were transformed into the scales on these two specific affect tests. 
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D. IMPRESSION OF UNIVERSALITY SCALES 


It has long been regarded that one’s impression of universality 
(belief in a general unanimity of activity, i.e., belief that the major- 
ity of individuals in a given multi-individual situation are behaving 
in the same manner) is related to his own level of behaviors, or to 
his attitudes concerning these behaviors.1* Katz and Allport found, 
for example, that “‘students who confess that they crib, in the major- 
ity of cases, give a higher estimate of the number of cribbers in 
Syracuse University than do those who deny participation in the 
practice. The size of estimate increases, moreover, in direct ratio to 
the degree of cribbing acknowledged.”!® It was thought, therefore, 
that significant correlations might be secured between scores on im- 
pression of universality scales and the scores on the affect and law- 
abidingness scales. 

The same five scales with the same scale values that were used on 
the specific affect scales were used in the construction of these scales. 
Likewise the score was computed in the same way by taking the mean 
of the scores on the five scales. The instructions given to the subjects 
regarding these scales were as follows: 

Following are five questions about the behavior of the majority of the 
people. 

After each question there are listed four or more possible answers. 


Please underscore those answers after each of the five questions that you 
think most accurately characterize the behavior of the majority of people. 


The same five scales (nos. 1, 3, 8, 12, and 14) used in the specific 
affect group were used for this group, except that the introductory 
statement of each scale was reworded so that the subject was asked 
to check that item on the scale which he believed to be correct for the 
majority of people. 

The data obtained from these scales will be presented and dis- 
cussed in Part II of the present article. 


APPENDIX A: THE IDEOLOGICAL SCALES* 


The Scale for Continuum I: (Reification: the degree of definiteness 
with which the statement seems to suggest or imply that law is a thing 
or process which exists apart from human beings. ) 


Law is nothing more than certain acts, beliefs, and attitudes of the ma- 
jority of individuals in their daily relations with others. SP:0.4; Q:1.5 


** Allport, F. H., Social psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 
105. 18 Allport & Katz, op. cit. Pp. 227. 
*In indicating the scale position and Q-value of each statement, the following 


— are used: SP represents scale position, while Q represents the 
-value. 
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Law is nothing and does nothing of itself; it is a written statement which 
is enforced by police and court officials. SP :0.9; Q:1.9 


The functioning of law results only in the satisfaction of the purposes of 
those who make and enforce the law. SP:1.9; Q:2.7 


Law is passed by a group of officials who represent a group of citizens. 
SP: 2.8; Q:3.0 


Law contains the accepted code of civil conduct. SP:4.0; Q:3.2 


The purpose of law is to protect each citizen from the possible misdeed 
of others. SP:5.1; Q:3.4 


Law is essential to the enjoyment by each citizen of his inalienable rights. 
SP :6.0; Q:3.1 

The functioning of law results in the prevention of behavior harmful to 
others. SP :6.8; Q:3.0 

Law is the rules which govern the people. SP :7.7; Q:2.8 

Law sets itself up as the standard of civil conduct. SP:8.7; Q:2.8 

Law controls the conduct of the citizens. SP :9.6; Q:2.3 

Law is something over and above human beings. SP:10.3; Q:1.3 


The Scale for Continuum II: (Vivification: the degree of definite- 
ness with which the statement seems to suggest or imply that law is a 
living thing.) 

Law is nothing more than certain acts, beliefs, attitudes of the majority 
of individuals in their daily relations with each other. SP :0.0; Q:2.0 


The purposes ascribed to law are only the purposes of the officials and 
citizens. SP:0.8; Q:2.8 


Law is a formula of civil conduct which it is the duty of everyone to 
obey. SP:1.4; Q:2.4 

Law is designed so that the greatest number will derive the most good 
when it is universally obeyed. SP :2.5; Q:3.4 


Law is the curbing of one’s action by authorized power outside and 
superior to oneself. SP :3.5; Q:3.6 


Law is essential to the enjoyment by each citizen of his inalienable rights. 
SP :4.3; Q:3.3 
Law is the embodiment of justice and equality. SP:5.4; Q:2.8 


Law keeps the action of individuals from interfering with the rights of 
others. SP:6.7; Q:3.5 


The purpose of law is to guarantee the liberty of the individual. SP :7.9; 
Q:2.8 


Law rightly claims the allegiance of every citizen at all times. SP:8.7; 
:2.7 
Law punishes the bad and protects the good. SP:9.7; Q:2.6 


The Scale for Continuum IIT: (Super-individual control: the degree 
of definiteness with which the statement seems to suggest or imply that 


law in itself exerts control over individuals, or otherwise influences their 
behavior. ) 


Law is nothing more than certain acts, beliefs, and attitudes of the ma- 
jority of individuals in their daily relations with others. SP:0.0; Q:1.6 

Law is formulated and passed by persons with status as officials to protect 
and promote the interests of the majority. SP :1.2; Q:2.2 


Law is the principles according to which we consent to be governed. 
SP: 2.2; Q:3.0 
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Law is designed so that the greatest number will derive the most good 
when it is universally obeyed. SP :3.3; Q:3.7 

Law serves as a means by which society compels or restrains its members. 
SP :4.0; 0:3.8 

Law is a formula of civil conduct which it is the duty of everyone to 
obey. SP :4.7; Q:3.3 

Law is to secure justice and order among the people. SP :6.0; Q.2.5 

The purpose of law is to guarantee the well-being of the individual. 
SP :7.3; Q:2.2 

The functioning of law results in the prevention of behavior harmful to 
others. SP:8.0; Q:2.3 

Law keeps the action of the individuals from interfering with the rights 
of others. SP :9.0; Q:2.4 

Law punishes the bad and protects the good. SP:10.0; Q:1.6 


The Scale for Continuum IV: (Individual control: the degree of 
definiteness with which the statement seems to suggest or imply that 
control by law is really merely control exerted by some individuals over 
other individuals rather than control by a super-human agency or insti- 
tution. ) 


Law is something over and above human beings. SP :0.3; Q:1.8 

Law controls the conduct of the citizens. SP :0.8; Q:2.0 

Law is the rules which govern the people. SP:1.9; Q:2.5 

Law keeps the actions of individuals from interfering with the rights of 
others. SP:2.6; Q:2.5 

Law is the formula of civil conduct which it is the duty of everyone to 
obey. SP :3.4; Q:3.4 

Law contains the accepted code of civil conduct. SP:4.0; Q:3.5 

Law is the statement of regulations which in general promote the welfare 
of those who obey them. SP:5.2; Q:3.7 

Law serves as a means by which society compels or restrains its members. 
SP:5.8; Q:3.3 

Law represents the rule or procedure of the people in situations where 
the satisfaction of one person’s needs is likely to come in conflict with the 
satisfaction of the needs of others. SP:7.0; Q:3.4 

The functioning of law results only in the satisfaction of the purposes of 
those who make and enforce the law. SP:8.2; Q:2.7 

Law embodies the principles by which civil authorities regulate the be- 
havior of citizens. SP:8.8; Q:2.0 

Law is the statements written by officials which contain the official rules 
of conduct. SP :9.7; Q:1.9 


The Scale for Continuum V: (Degree of control: the degree of con- 
trol or influence exerted by or through law over individuals. ) 


Law is nothing more than certain acts, beliefs, and attitudes of the major- 
ity of individuals. SP :0.6; Q:1.9 

Law’s purpose is only a generalization of the common purposes or desires 
of the majority of citizens. SP:1.4; Q:3.0 
9 originates in the common needs and desires of the people. SP:2.0; 

Law is designed so that the greatest number will derive the most good 
when it is universally obeyed. SP:2.8; Q:2.8 
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Law is the principles according to which we consent to be governed. 
SP :4.4; Q:3.0 


Law is a statement of the circumstances under which public force will be 
brought to bear on men through the courts. SP:5.3; Q:3.0 

Law is the guardian of social welfare. SP:6.1; Q:3.0 

Law attempts to regulate human behavior. SP :7.4; Q:3.7 


Law is the curbing of one’s actions by authorized powers outside and 
superior to oneself. SP :8.3; Q:2.3 


Law has t6 be obeyed regardless of the personal interests at stake. SP: 
9.3; Q:2.2 


The Scale for Continuum VI: (Individual realistic: the degree of 
definiteness with which the statement seems to suggest or imply that law 
is nothing outside of or apart from human beings but usually consists 
of the behavior of the majority of citizens.) 


Law punishes the bad and protects the good. SP:0.3; Q:1.6 
Law attempts to regulate human behavior. SP:1.3; Q:2.6 


The purpose of law is to protect each citizen from the possible misdeed 
of others. SP :2.4; Q:3.0 


'. is to be obeyed regardless of the personal interest at stake. SP:3.2; 
Q:2. 
Law is the statements written by officials which contain the official rules 
of conduct. SP:4.8; Q:2.9 
Law contains the accepted code of civil conduct. SP:5.7; Q:2.8 
9 Law is passed by officials who represent a group of citizens. SP:6.5; 
:2.4 
Law states regulations of behavior with which individuals comply in 
preference to sanctions applied by force by officials. SP:7.5; Q:2.6 


The purposes ascribed to law are only the purposes of the officials and 
citizens. SP:8.4; Q:3.0 


Law is nothing or does nothing of itself; it is a written statement which 
is enforced by police and court officials. SP :9.2; Q:3.0 

Law is nothing more than certain acts, beliefs, and attitudes of the 
majority of individuals in their daily relations with others. SP:10.3; Q:1.3 


APPENDIX B: THE LAW-ABIDINGNESS SCALES 


On the following pages are listed various activities that people do in 
different degrees, such as speed of driving, frequency of voting, making 
out applications, listening to radio talks, and other things. It is recog- 
nized that there are differences of opinion and many different practices in 
regard to the behaviors listed. 

This study is being conducted to find out which of these behaviors 
are being performed by the largest number of people. You are asked to 
help in finding the prevalence of these behaviors by underscoring the 
answer that most accurately describes your behavior in each of the 
situations named. 

You may not be able to remember exactly what you do in some of 
the situations named, but please give the most accurate approximation 
possible. 

If on any question you feel you cannot give an opinion that is even 
approximately correct or for any other reason do not wish to answer, 
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please omit that question. All questions answered should represent your 
best judgment or the most accurate estimate possible. 


Do not sign your name. All returns are anonymous. 


The questions follow: 


1. 


y 


(Underscore as many of the following as are correct 


for you.) 


I have at some time in my life: 


(a) Sent a long written document in a parcel post 
package. 

(b) Sent a letter in a parcel post package. 

(c) Sent a short note in a parcel post package. 

(d) Sent a sentence or two in a parcel post pack- 
age. 

(e) I have never sent any writing in a parcel post 
package. 


(Underscore as many of the following as apply to you 


in connection with the filing of your income tax 

returns. ) 

(a) I have omitted or reported items incorrectly 
so that I did not have to pay any tax at all. 

(b) I have omitted or reported items incorrectly so 

that my taxes were very much lower than they 

should have been. 

(c) I have omitted or reported items incorrectly so 

that my taxes were considerably lower than 

they should have been. 

I have omitted or reported items incorrectly so 

that my taxes were slightly lower than they 

should have been. 

(e) I have omitted or reported items incorrectly so 
that my taxes were very slightly lower than 
they should have been. 

(f{) I neither omitted nor reported incorrectly any 
items. 


(d) 


3. (Underscore as many as are correct for you.) 


Before driving your car into or across a “through- 


traffic” street from a side street on which a stop 

sign is posted have you ever: 

(a) increased speed? 

(b) retained your customary speed? 

(c) slowed down a little? 

(d) slowed down to a very slow speed without 
actually stopping ? 

(e) brought your car to a complete stop? 


4. What is the fastest you have ever driven a car in 


Syracuse? 

(a) Twenty-five miles per hour. 
(b) Thirty-five miles per hour. 
(c) Forty-five miles per hour. 
(d) Fifty-five miles per hour. 
(e) Sixty-five miles per hour. 
(f£) Seventy-five miles per hour. 


SP:0.8 Q:1.0 
SP:1.7  Q:1.7 
SP:5.2 Q:1.6 
SP:8.1 Q:1.6 
SP:10.5 Q:1.0 
SP:0.5 Q:1.0 
SP:2.7. Q:1.3 
SP45 O:15 
SP:6.5 Q:1.6 
SP:8.3 Q:1.5 
SP:10.5 Q:1.0 
SP:0.5 Q:1.6 
SP:2.4 Q:1.6 
SP32 02322 
SP:8.2 Q:1.6 
SP:10.5 Q:1.0 
SP:10.5 Q:1.0 
SP:84 Q:1.5 
SP:6.1 Q:1.7 
SP:4.1 Q:14 
SP22 G:15 
SP:0.5 Q:1.0 
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5. What is the longest time you have left your car parked 
at a place where parking was prohibited ? 
(a) Not more than four hours. 

(b) Not more than three hours. 

(c) Not more than two hours. 

(d) Not more than one hour. 

(e) Not more than thirty minutes. 

(£) Not more than twenty-five minutes. 
(g) Not more than twenty minutes. 
(h) Not more than fifteen minutes. 

(i) Not more than ten minutes. 

(j) Not more than five minutes. 

(k) Not parked there at all. 

6. What is the longest time that you have ever left your 
car parked in a place where parking was limited to 
forty-five minutes ? 

(a) Not more than forty-five minutes. 

(b) Not more than fifty minutes. 

(c) Not more than fifty-five minutes. 

(d) Not more than sixty minutes. 

(e) Not more than one hour and fifteen minutes. 
(f) Not more than one hour and thirty minutes. 
(g) Not more than two hours. 

(h) Not more than three hours. 

(i) Not more than four hours. 

(j) Not more than a half day. 

7. Before driving your car into or across a “through- 
traffic” street from a side street on which a “stop” 
sign is posted, about how often do you bring your 
car to a complete stop before entering the 
“through” street ? 

(a) Never. 

(b) Rarely. 
(c) Sometimes. 
(d) Frequently 
(e) Always. 

8. When driving your car in Syracuse, about how reg- 
ularly do you drive at a speed of more than twenty- 
five miles per hour? 

(a) Never. 

(b) Rarely. 

(c) Sometimes. 

(d) Frequently. 

(e) Very frequently. 

9. About how often have you parked at a place where 
parking is prohibited ? 
(a) Never. 

(b) Rarely. 

(c) Sometimes. 

(d) Frequently. 

(e) Very frequently. 
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SP :10.5 
SP :9.3 
SP :8.4 
SP :7.2 
SP :5.6 
SP :4.6 
SP :3.5 
SP :2.6 
SP :1.6 
SP:0.5 
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SP :0.5 


*° On account of a typing error, this scale could not be established in the same 
way as the others. These scale positions were derived by taking the median of the 


scale position of the same adverbs as used on the other scales. 
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10. About how often have you parked at a place where 


11. 


13. 


14. 


parking was limited to a certain length of time, and 
exceeded the parking time limit? 

(a) Never. 

(b) Rarely. 


(c) Sometimes. 


(d) Frequently. 
(e) Very frequently. 

About how often do you send written material in a 
parcel post package ? 
(a) Never. 

(b) Rarely. 

(c) Sometimes. 

(d) Frequently. 

(e) Very frequently. 

How often have you taken hotel or restaurant towels, 
silverware, ash trays, etc., to keep for yourself? 
(a) Never. 

(b) Once or twice. 

(c) Rarely. 

(d) Sometimes. 

(e) Frequently. 

({) Make a hobby of collecting them. 

(g) Every time you patronize a hotel, restaurant, 
etc. 

In filling out forms or stating information verbally 
when applying for work, any kind of a license, 
bonus, relief, etc., about how often have you omit- 
ted or reported facts incorrectly ? 

(a) Never. 
(b) Rarely. 
(c) Sometimes. 
(d) Frequently. 
(e) Always. 

About how often have you visited in their sick rooms 
persons ill with the measles? 
(a) Never. 

(b) Rarely. 

(c) Sometimes. 

(d) Frequently. 

(e) Very frequently. 





SP:10.5 Q:1.0 
SP:8.1 Q:1.5 
SPa2 YS 
SP:2.5 Q:1.5 
SP:0.5 Q:1.0 
SP:10.5 Q:1.0 
SP:8.4 Q:1.4 
SP:5.6 Q:1.6 
SP:2.3. Q:1.2 
SP:0.5 Q:1.0 
SP:10.5 Q:1.0 
SP:88 Q:2.3 
SP:8.1 Q:18 
SP:5.4 Q:1.5 
SP:27 Q:1.6 
SP:15 Q:14 
SP:0.5 Q:1.1 
SP:10.5 Q:1.0 
SP:8.1 Q:1.6 
SP33 O:16 
SP25 9:33 
SP:0.5 Q:1.0 
SP:10.5 Q:1.0 
SP:8.3  Q:1.2 
SP:5.3 Q:1.4 
Sas O32 
SP:0.5 Q:1.2 
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SUBSIDIARY FACTORS AND EMOTIONAL TYPES 


We have seen that the correlations between emotional traits are 
for the most part positive, and, by their hierarchical relations, 
strongly suggest the hypothesis of a single common factor, “general 
emotionality” (e), analogous to the factor postulated to explain the 
correlations between intellectual traits and popularly known as gen- 
eral intelligence (g). In the original paper of 1915 in which this 
result was first reported, it was at the same time emphasized that 
the hierarchical arrangement of the coefficients was approximate 
only: on eliminating the influence of the general factor, there still 
remained a number of partial correlations that were statistically sig- 
nificant. These seemed to indicate the presence of certain subsidiary 
factors of a more specific nature; and the inference has since been 
amply confirmed. 

(a) First Bipolar Factor: Aggressive and Inhibitive Emotions. 
Nearly all the tables of residuals obtained after eliminating “general 
emotionality” exhibit a peculiar form.’ (1) Each shows first of all 
a bipolar structure (as it was called), i.e., separate quadrants of posi- 
tive and negative coefficients respectively. After the influence of the 
general factor has been partialed out, therefore, certain emotions— 
joy, sex, sociability, self-assertion, anger, and curiosity—appear to 
be associated positively and to form one fairly well-marked group; 
the remainder—disgust, sorrow, fear, tenderness, and self-submission 
—-similarly form a second correlated group; but nearly all the emo- 


* Detailed figures would be out of place here. The reader will find tables illus- 
trating both the hierarchical tendency of the total coefficients and the bipopar ar- 
rangement of the partial coefficients in my article (Ann. Rep. Brit. Ass., 1915, p. 
695, Tables 1 and 2). Similar correlation tables have since been obtained by Oates, 
Cattell, and, indeed, most investigators who have employed similar methods. 
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tions in the first group are negatively correlated with the second. 
(2) To a small extent, however, the two groups overlap: one or two 
of the emotions belonging to the second group (e.g., tenderness or 
affection) show positive correlations with one or two in the first 
(e.g., with sex and sociability). This second peculiarity I termed 
“cyclic overlap.’”’ Both features were also found in tables of residual 
correlations obtained from tests of educational attainments. 


At the same time these features seemed somewhat novel; and 
suggested, in my own mind at any rate, a modification in the current 
doctrine of mental factors. According to many adherents*® of the 
two-factor theory, it was presumed that every mental measurement 
could be divided into two parts and two parts only: first, a single, 
universal factor common to all the activities of the mind; secondly, 
a specific factor peculiar to each particular ability or trait. Even 
where it was admitted that a specific factor might be shared by more 
traits than one, the range of that factor was still assumed to be ex- 
tremely narrow (covering only very similar traits) and no one 
specific factor was assumed to overlap with a second; i.e., the specific 
factor belonging to one trait might overlap with another trait, but a 
group of traits all having the same specific were not supposed to 
overlap with other groups. Here, however, it appeared (1) that at 
least a second general factor could be demonstrated in addition to the 
general intellectual factor; (2) that group factors, so far from be- 
ing narrow and negligible, were of a comparatively wide range and 
of much greater importance than the specific; (3) that the group 
factors might overlap, and usually did overlap in cyclic fashion. 
This led to the view that any measurement might be compounded of 
(1) a multiplicity of general factors; (2) a multiplicity of group 
factors (or their equivalent) ; (3) a specific factor; to which must 
also be added (4) an error factor (only calculable when reliabilities 
are also included in the table). 

With a given set of traits or tests only one general factor (i.e., 
a factor common to all traits and having positive saturations through- 
out) can, as a rule, be identified. The other nonspecific factors must 
appear either as group factors or as bipolar factors. What, then, is 
the nature of these further factors as found in correlations between 
emotional traits? Each of the two groups of emotions that we have 
distinguished has certain obvious characteristics common to all in 


* To avoid misunderstanding, it should be stated that Professor Spearman him- 
self, unlike some of his interpreters, has always recognized the possibility, not only 
of group factors, but of more general factors than one. 
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the group. These characteristics can be summed up by observing that 
all the emotions in the first group are sthenic or aggressive emotions, 
and all in the second asthenic, inhibitive, repressive emotions. 

This contrast between what have been variously called “positive” 
or “strong” (stark) emotions and “negative” or “weak” (schwach) 
appears and reappears in numerous psychological writings; and has 
been freely used as a basis for discriminating two broad temper- 
amental types. Among better known writers, those who have drawn 
attention to this antithesis are Hoffding, Wundt, Ebbinghaus, Kilpe, 
Heymans, Ach,? and Meumann. Still more familiar are James’s dis- 
tinction between “tough’’ and “tender”? minds, and Binet’s distinc- 
tion between “objective” and “subjective” types. Since my first 
paper was published, Jung has described a somewhat similar contrast 
for which he has proposed the very convenient terms, “extravert”’ 
and “introvert” ;* to denote the two tendencies empirically revealed 
by the correlation tables, therefore, I ventured to borrow his terms. 
As such distinctions in the past have usually been derived from cas- 
ual impressions only, and have often been so magnified as to suggest 
a discontinuous or bimodal distribution—a feature rarely found in 
actual quantitative data—the corresponding classification into clear- 
cut types has always seemed highly suspect to most scientific in- 
vestigators. Accordingly, I regarded this step in factor-analysis as 
affording some measure of statistical confirmation for the popular 
antithesis, and at the same time supplying a corrective to the crude 
or exaggerated notion of its character.® 

* See Stern, Differentielle Psychologie, pp. 481-485. 

“The first introduction of these terms is to be found in Chapter XI of his 
Analytical psychology (1916). Jung acknowledges his debt to many previous 
writers—James, Gross, Ostwald, Binet—who had drawn a similar distinction be- 
fore him, and merely claims that his terms for the distinction, together with his 
more detailed exposition of it, are new. The tendencies are conceived as partly 
innate (like the instinctive tendencies with which my assessments were intended to 
deal) and partly due to the psychoanalytic working of subsequent experience and 
half unconscious mechanisms during the individual’s lifetime (which no doubt must 
largely influence any assessments actually obtained in practice). More recently 
still a similar contrast has been drawn by Kretschmer in his account of the 
cyclothymic (manic-depressive) and schizophrenic (dementia praecox) types, 


where the bodily as well as the mental constitution is alleged to be distinctive 
(Physique & Character, 1925). 

* Since the first part of my article appeared, Dr. Stephenson has published a 
suggestive paper on “Jung’s typology” (J. ment. Sci., 1938, 85, 185-205) in which 
he advanced several interesting criticisms of my methods and conclusions. His own 
procedure is to correlate not traits but persons. He selects four persons, repre- 
sentative of each type, and rates them for eleven traits, each group characteristic 
of a single type. He claims that his correlation tables supply for the first time a 
statistical demonstration of the existence of such types; but, of course, when both 
traits and persons are selected in this way, it is inevitable that the correlations 
should reveal these discontinuous groupings. Nor is he quite right in saying that 
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As usual with a pair of antithetical group-factors, the figures can 
be expressed just as well in terms of a single bipolar factor. This, 
like the general factor, will be common to all the traits; but, unlike 
the general factor, will have negative as well as positive saturation 
coefficients. It is thus essentially a “difference factor.”® By means of 
regression-equations, or some equivalent device, we can measure the 
distribution of these tendencies among the general population. It is 
then found that the two types form, not a bimodal distribution, but 
merely the extreme tail-ends of what is approximately a normal 
curve. 


(b) Second Bipolar Factor: Pleasurable and Unpleasurable 
Emotions. After eliminating the first two factors—the general and 
the first bipolar—a pattern of small residuals still remains. But ex- 
cept in the tables based on the largest groups of all, these residuals 
are rarely large enough to be statistically significant. If one may 
judge from the few tables where the probable errors are sufficiently 
low, the figures seem to indicate a cross-classification of emotions 
nearly, if not quite, independent of the preceding. As a rule, it would 
appear that there are small specific and positive correlations, first 
between such emotions as joy, self-assertion, and tenderness, and 
secondly between such emotions as anger, sorrow, fear, and disgust ; 
and small negative correlations between the members of opposite 
groups. The former are emotions accompanied by pleasure; the lat- 
ter are emotions accompanied by displeasure. Thus we seem to 
discern a third factor, also of a bipolar nature, apparently justifying, 
so far as it goes, the popular distinction between optimistic and 
pessimistic moods or types. All these further distinctions stand out 


hitherto no one had previously attempted a statistical verification of the existence 
of such type factors. Many years ago I adduced evidence for the distinction be- 
tween the extraverted and the introverted types, and employed the method of cor- 
relating persons to corroborate the results. Some evidence was also found for the 
factors analogous to Jung’s “emotional,” “intellectual,” “sensory,” and “intuitive” 
subtypes. Dr. Stephenson agrees with the view that “Spearman’s factor of general 
emotionality” (as he calls it) may be the basis of Jung’s “emotional” or “feeling” 
type; but he regards the distinction between introversion and extraversion as more 
probably based on Webb’s w factor. Finally, he gives an alternative table of 
orthogonal factors which he says is derived by an analysis similar to that of my 
own. There is here, however, a clear misunderstanding of my own procedure, since 
that would require the subsidiary factors to be bipolar, whereas his are positive 
throughout. The main point, however, is that, in spite of these minor differences, 
we are in agreement upon the essential points. 

* Although in work with intellectual traits negative saturations are usually held 
to be unallowable, and so to require immediate rotation, there is really no difference 
between the two types of bipolar factors. There is no real reason why we should 
not adopt a bipolar classification for intellectual types as well if we desire (cf. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 1, 66). 
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in clearer relief if we start with groups in which differences due to 
the first, all-predominating factor have been eliminated by artificial 
selection of the persons correlated. The validity of this procedure 
has been questioned by Professor Godfrey Thomson ;* but I under- 
stand that, on further consideration, he is inclined to withdraw some 
at least of his criticisms. 

But now, as indicated in my earlier paper, “the problem arises as 
to whether the existence of the above specific correlations does not 
entirely invalidate the hypothesis of a general factor.’’® Does not the 
presence of these further group factors, or their bipolar equivalents, 
destroy the original argument for the first or “general’’ factor, with 
positive saturations throughout? Certainly, in virtue of their in- 
fluence, the original correlation tables can never pass the tetrad dif- 
ference criterion; and in any case it is quite impossible to maintain 
that one general positive factor alone can be responsible for all the 
correlations. 

Nevertheless, because a table cannot be explained in terms of a 
single positive factor only, it does not necessarily follow that no 
such factor can be operative. I would rather restate the problem as 
follows. Admitting that in all likelihood, not one but a number of 
factors are at work, which (if any) is the most important—what, in 
short, is the relative amount that each factor contributes to the total 
variance? When the issue is expressed in this way, there is seen 
to be no need to calculate innumerable tetrad-differences or to discuss 
their statistical significance. I imagine that, if only it is derived from 
samples that are large enough, every table is bound to yield tetrad- 
differences significantly different from zero. The answer to the 
fundamental question in this modified form can be reached by much 
simpler calculations. As a rule, we find that for emotional traits, 
as for intellectual traitt—when both persons and traits are rea- 
sonably representative and unselected—the first or general factor 
accounts for nearly half the total variance, the second for about 12 
per cent, and the third for 4 per cent or rather less. 

(c) Specific Factors for Each Instinct. Finally, we have to in- 
quire whether there are any factors, more specific still, which might 
be identified with McDougall’s primary instincts or emotions. This, 
as a matter of fact, was the problem with which I started; but, be- 
fore an approach to any solution was conceivable, it was evidently 
essential to consider the effects of the broader factors first. Here 


* Factorial analysis of human abilities, 1939, pp. 289 et seq. 
® Loc. cit., p. 696. 
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may I venture to say that it seems to me fallacious to suppose that, 
from the correlations between n traits (such as our eleven primary 
instincts), one can demonstrate the existence of m specific factors 
peculiar to the respective traits, and even estimate their measure- 
ments for the several individuals—as well as demonstrating and 
measuring one or more general factors? In my view the “specific 
factor” (in this sense of the term) is not a “factor in the mind’’ but 
only a statistical component: it merely reiterates the fact that the 
general factor as estimated from the entire set of measurements 
does not precisely coincide with the measurements obtained from any 
one trait, simply because it is an estimate. So far, therefore, the 
specific factor simply indicates an error of estimation; and to call it 
a “specific ability’ (or, with character-assessments, a “specific in- 
stinct”) would be quite indefensible without further evidence. 

To discover whether there is a special factor for each separate 
instinct, we must obviously obtain correlations, not between the total 
assessments for each instinctive trait, but between separate assess- 
ments for susceptibility to the different types of stimuli and for the 
promptitude, strength, duration, after-effects, etc., of the various 
reactions, that make up the manifestations of the several traits. 
Plainly, in this larger correlation table, the isolated clusters of en- 
larged coefficients, such as would demonstrate the presence of sep- 
arate and narrowly limited group-factors, each identifiable with a 
primary instinct, will only be discernible after any broader, general 
or partly common factors have been removed. In this more am- 
bitious task the effects of two or three large and predominating 
common factors, such as I have just described, proves an unexpected 
obstacle. Their influence is so wide and overwhelming as almost to 
obscure any finer classification; after they have each been partialed 
out in turn by the usual statistical devices, most of the residuals are, 
as a rule, too small for any certain inferences to be drawn. The 
following tentative conclusions, however, seem partly justifiable. 
(1) It seems obvious that it is impossible to conceive the mind as 
divided, on its emotional aspect, into a dozen or so completely dis- 
continuous groups of tendencies, each group representing a separate 
and independent instinct. I may add that I doubt if this was ever 
McDougall’s own view: for purposes of exposition, he oversim- 
plified the picture, and made the dividing lines of his classification 
appear far sharper than they really were. (2) On the other hand, 
certain fairly definite groups of reactions stand out as relatively 
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independent, e.g., those of anger, fear, joy, and (where reliable data 
are available) sex. (3) Yet even within these groups there are 
further subdivisions: there appear to be at least two types of fear, 
two types of anger, while what is loosely designated a sex instinct is 
unquestionably not a single impulse, but a bundle of impulses. 


Our earlier investigations, however, quickly made it clear that it 
would be a mistake to attempt a research upon all the so-called in- 
stincts at once. The collection of a sufficient variety of data is almost 
impossible; the table of correlations would be quite unmanageable ; 
and the statistical technique would develop an impracticable degree 
of overelaboration. For example, if we believe that the instincts 
form groups of tendencies that are nearly but not quite independent, 
then the analysis should proceed primarily by what I have termed 
the group factor method, and not the general factor method. But 
additional computations will be required to allow for the overlap- 
ping; and the overlapping itself would render the preliminary elim- 
ination of the general factors distinctly precarious, unless certain 
stringent conditions were fulfilled from the outset. 

For these reasons it has seemed to me that any further researches 
on these lines should by preference concentrate each on a single so- 
called instinct only, and that the need for statistical elimination of 
general emotionality and of other broad factors should be reduced 
so far as possible by selecting at the outset groups that are fairly 
homogeneous in these respects. A number of our research students 
have attempted to deal in this way with the various manifestations 
of separate instincts or emotions; but, even so, the results hitherto 
achieved amount to little more than rough preliminary surveys.® 
Meanwhile, the practical psychologist will probably do well to regard 
the list of human instincts as merely a convenient set of headings for 
recording the concrete actions and behavior of his patients according 
to their more obvious similarities. 


EMOTIONAL TYPES AND INDIVIDUAL PREFERENCES 


Although the existence of relatively specific factors identifiable 
with the instincts remains an open question, or perhaps a question 


®* Thus Mr. Moore and Miss Campbell have dealt with fear; Mr. Hughes, with 
anger and pugnacity; Mr. McElwain, with acquisitive and possessive impulses ; 
Miss Schonfeld and Mr. Ghosh, with laughter and joy; Miss Hill, with the genetic 
aspects of anger, assertion, and the like. Several of the statements in the text are 
based on, or confirmed by, their findings; and I am grateful to them for allowing 
me to incorporate some of their provisional conclusions. I hope that what positive 
results have been attained will be published in fuller detail in the near future. 
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that must be settled by evidence of a different kind, nevertheless the 
broader temperamental factors (as I have loosely called them) seem 
fairly well established. What is their precise theoretical nature we 
can as yet only speculate. But as a guide to practical classification 
they have already proved exceedingly helpful. By their means we can 
classify abnormal cases according to their recurrent emotional char- 
acteristics much as we can classify cases of intellectual disability into 
fairly definite categories or “types.” 

Their far-reaching influence is shown most strikingly when 
studying their evident relations to everyday attitudes and conduct, 
e.g., reactions in the moral, aesthetic, psychopathic, and even simple 
sensory spheres. With their bearing on delinquency and neurotic 
characteristics I have dealt elsewhere. Here, therefore, it may be of 
greater interest to indicate the light they throw, not on the way 
different individuals behave, but on what more individuals like and 
dislike. 

Were it possible to classify persons according to their preferences 
or aversions in various sensory and aesthetic fields, the results would 
be of great importance to industrial, vocational, and commercial 
psychology ; and our researches largely grew out of these more prac- 
tical problems. Let us glance at sensorial preferences first. If a wide 
variety of flavors are presented to a number of persons, the positive 
correlations plainly reveal that there is a general order of preference 
to which all to some extent conform. But, when the effects of this 
general order have been eliminated, certain antithetical tendencies 
emerge: some enjoy, for example, a bitter ingredient, others detest 
it; these latter, on the other hand, like a predominating sweet com- 
ponent which the former reject as too sickly. The same is true of 
smells. But what is still more remarkable is that distinctive pref- 
erences for certain smells or tastes prove often to be correlated, not 
only with each other, but also with preferences for certain colors, 
sounds, and even pictures. Thus, I may give two crude illustrations, 
those who like the typical chocolate box picture are usually partial to 
the chocolates in the boxes ; others dislike both as “equally sticky and 
sugary”; those who like exotic perfumes are commonly attracted by 
the exotic names and colors used to advertise them. Much of this 
is no doubt to be explained by accidental influences such as associa- 
tion, habit, tradition, or suggestion. But, if the correlations can be 
trusted, much is also attributable to differences of temperament ; and 
the correlations thus obtained go far to indicate that we have here a 
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partial explanation for the olfactory and other synaesthesias that 
have so often been noted.?° 

Perhaps the most striking examples of these far-reaching influ- 
ences are to be found in the artistic field. At the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, and later at the London Day Training 
College and the psychological laboratory of University College, we 
have made prolonged attempts to devise vocational and educational 
tests that would facilitate the assessment of characteristic individual 
differences in various branches of aesthetic appreciation—literature, 
music, painting, and the industrial arts. 

The predominant attitudes that influence aesthetic judgments are 
most clearly revealed when we adopt the device of correlating per- 
sons.11_ Following the early work of Bullough, most psychologists 
have distinguished four main types of aesthetic appreciation, which 
appear and reappear in preferences for colors, color harmonies, pic- 
tures, music, and even poetry and prose. As a rule, the current 
descriptions of these types represent them as four distinct, though 
doubtless overlapping, categories. Our own procedure is first to 
eliminate the obscuring general factor and then to sum up the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics as a series of weighted tendencies, based 
on preferences or aversions for this or that group of test-items. If 
this procedure is followed, the traditional and popular classifications, 
which every psychologist is tempted to reject when dogmatically 
expressed in terms of mutually exclusive categories, often prove to 
be largely justified when reduced to measurable tendencies and par- 
tial correlations; and the several “types” in turn show definite 
correlations with the temperamental differences which I have defined 
above. Since it takes only a moment to compare pictures, while the 
comparison of musical compositions or literary extracts is a much 
slower process, the largest collections of data relate to the field of 
pictorial art. The correlational method has been supplemented by 


2° These suggestions emerged in experiments on smells carried out at Liverpool 
by Mr. Moore and myself, with the generous assistance of Professor Titherley; 
and have been recently confirmed by more systematic factor-analyses carried out 
by Mr. Roberts, Miss Davies, and Mr. Eysenck. 

In a chapter on “The Psychology of Art” (How the mind works, 1933, pp. 
280 et seq.; cf. also pp. 215 et seg.) I have briefly described this method in its 
application to problems of artistic appreciation and have attempted a short and 
popular discussion of the relations between the temperamental types and the 
aesthetic. Here I should like in particular to acknowledge the invaluable co- 
operation of Miss Margaret Bulley during the earlier stages of our work: her book 
Have you good taste? contains reproductions of some of the test-materials em- 
ployed. More recent studies along these lines have been reported by Dewar, Tests 
of artistic appreciation (Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 8, 29-40 and refs.) ; Williams, 
Winter and Woods, Tests of literary appreciation, ibid., 265-284; and Wing, Tests 
of musical appreciation (Thesis, University of London Library). 
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selecting persons and test-material representing the various temper- 
amental types, on the one hand, and the various aesthetic types, on 
the other, and then estimating their association by tetrachoric coeffi- 
cients. In any article like the present it is out of the question to give 
detailed figures; I shall therefore try to condense the provisional 
results into an intelligible epitome. 

Our emotional factors have led us to distinguish between four 
main temperamental types. For simplicity I shall refer to them 
rather loosely as the unstable, the stable, the extravert, and the in- 
trovert, respectively. To these we may perhaps tentatively add the 
pleasurable and nonpleasurable. A person is regarded as a repre- 
sentative specimen of a given type if his saturation-coefficient places 
him among the extreme 10 per cent. 

Let us now briefly trace the various ways in which these temper- 
amental differences appear to affect a person’s aesthetic judgments. 
(1) In the unstable the instinctive or emotional tendencies are excep- 
tionally strong: this naturally provokes judgments determined 
largely by emotional or, as it is sometimes termed, subjective in- 
fluences. With them it may generally be said that “their chief 
interest seems to lie, not in the thing shown, but in its effects upon 
themselves.”’* With selected persons, representing this group or 
type, we find that, in roughly 78 per cent of the cases, the character- 
istic preferences are predominantly for what may be called dramatic 
and romantic art. In painting they have a demonstrable preference 
for color as contrasted with form or line; and in music for chromatic 
harmony as contrasted with diatonic, and rhythm as contrasted with 
melody. (2) In persons of a more stable type, the emotional tend- 
encies are relatively weak, that is, weak relatively to the strength of 
intellectual control; this leads to an interest rather in the cognitive 
aspects of artistic work, and favors a more impersonal approach. 
“Persons in this group adopt an attitude that is intellectual or critical 
rather than emotional.’’** 

(a) In the extravert, interest, whether emotional or intellectual, 
is chiefly focused on persons or objects’* in the real world, freely 
and directly, without distortion or repression. He prefers expressive 
art to formal art; and, if he is himself of the more emotional type, 
he likes the expression of emotion; if of the more stable, the expres- 


72 “The Psychology of Art,” loc. cit., p. 287. 

*8 Loc. cit., p. 286. 

** Extraverts may be broadly divided into two subtypes—those interested in ex- 
—— _— and those interested in other persons (usually the more extraverted of 
the two). 
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sion of objective fact. In 82 per cent of the cases, the comments 
refer, not to the work of art itself, but to the persons, things, or 
events that are represented. When the artistic execution itself 
arouses any comment, this relates rather to the technical skill of the 
painter as a person than to the aesthetic merits of the painting im- 
personally considered. (b) The introvert’s judgments, on the other 
hand, are usually determined, not so much by the presumable char- 
acteristics of the painter, or of the scenes the painter depicts, as by 
the judge’s own emotional or intellectual reactions to the picture 
itself: he looks at the painting, not through it. In Binet’s phrase he 
is a simpliste, not an interprétateur. 


These two classifications, however, are cross-classifications. Con- 


sequently, the main types of judgment observable in practice combine 
tendencies from both pairs. 


la. The Unstable Extravert. The unstable extravert prefers 
pictures in which both subject and treatment are emotional or even 
sensational. Such pictures readily provoke strong emotion in him- 
self, but his feelings are attributed not to the picture itself but to the 
persons or objects represented. He likes dramatic events dramatically 
treated—pictures that tell an exciting story or depict activity, ro- 
mantic scenes from nature, history, or literature. The majority seek 
a human interest. Seventy-eight per cent of our subjects place por- 
traits (or pictures in which a human figure is conspicuous) before 
landscapes, interiors, or still life. As regards treatment, they like 
vivid colors, strong contrasts, vigorous and flowing curves. Mus- 
cular activity and its representation they fully enjoy; and, as their 
introspections show, they tend to project their own muscular expe- 
riences, by a kind of Einfiihlung or empathy, into what they see. In 
architecture they prefer post-classical periods—the art of restless 
movement, as seen in the Gothic reaction against Roman or Byzan- 
tine art, or in the baroque and rococo reactions against the quieter 
classicism of the Renaissance.’® 
*® The type of preferences can perhaps be made clearer if names are given. In 
painting, the Venetian school, especially, Titian, Rubens, Delacroix, Delaroche, 
Van Gogh, Matisse, and certain Constables; in sculpture, Bernini, Cellini, Leopardi, 
Rodin; in architecture, early and flamboyant Gothic and Baroque; in music, Wag- 
ner (Meistersinger and Ring, not apparently Tristan or Parsifal), Strauss, Liszt 
(not Liebestraum), Berlioz, and “programme music” (if the “programme” is 


ee rather than scenic) ; in literature, Byron, Shakspeare, Hugo, Browning, 
arlyle. 


It should be noted, however, that our experiments relate only to particular re- 
productions or extracts, not to the whole work of the artist named. Unusual col- 
locations are explained by the fact that judges of special artistic, musical, or 
literary training were avoided. Preferences for markedly modern works (Matisse, 
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lb. The Stable Extravert. Persons of a more stable temperament 
seem to like more stability in the picture—a dynamic equilibrium, if 
they are extraverts, a static equilibrium if they are introverts. With 
the stable extravert the subject is still the deciding factor; but the 
personal and the active element appeals to him less strongly. His 
interest still lies more in the associations that the picture arouses 
than in the picture itself, but the associations are now cognitive 
rather than emotional, objective rather than subjective: they are, as 
a rule, ideas and recollections that would be common to all whose 
lives have been passed in similar surroundings, not private or self- 
centered feelings. Such persons, therefore, tend to judge a work of 
art either for its power to call up the real object that it depicts or for 
its practical uses. In 66 per cent of the cases, representational, 
utilitarian, or functional criteria are expressed or implied. In the 
main they prefer the realistic schools; but the realistic subjects that 
they choose are generally historical rather than scenic; the technical 
efficiency of academic art also appeals to them, and they are not 
averse to a classical style—Roman rather than Hellenic. In painting 
as in architecture they set more store by solidity and mass rather 
than by decoration or flowing curves. They are still more interested 
in color than in line or composition ; but the coloring must be sober, 
natural, true to life.1® 

2a. The Unstable Introvert. If the unstable extraverts prefer 
romantic art and the stable extraverts realistic art, the unstable 
introverts show a preference still more marked for impressionistic 
art. Their next preferences are for pictures of the romantic schools, 
but here their leaning is nearly always towards a definite type of 
romanticism. Like most of the stock classificatory terms, the word 
romantic is highly ambiguous, and covers work of very different 


Picasso, Maillol) are confined almost entirely to experienced critics or the 
younger generation. 

In some of our experiments, it would seem that this first type, and possibly 
others, should be subdivided according to the opposing influences of the third 
bipolar factor. Some show a marked preference for pleasurable subjects and a gay 
or pleasant style; others prefer tragedy to social comedy or farce, and violence 
to sentiment. The former like pictures with a personal element—social and sexual 
art, e.g., the fétes galantes of Watteau, Pater, and Lancret, and the “harem pic- 
tures” of Boucher and Fragonard. The taste for the sentimental (e.g., Greuze) 
is more characteristic of the unstable introvert. 

*® As before, names may make the preferences clearer. In painting, the pref- 
erences are usually for the Florentine (or, less markedly, the Dutch) schools: in 
our series high rank is also given to Raphael, Courbet, Chardin, David, Leighton, 
and certain Constables; in sculpture, Michelangelo, Maillol; in music, for Handel, 
Verdi, Mussorgski; in literature, for Swift, Macaulay, Johnson, Gibbon, Dryden. 
This group also puts Thackeray before Dickens, Bennett before Wells; and 
Brahms before Beethoven. The unstable extraverts reverse the order. 
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kinds; for persons of this type it is usually a romanticism that is 
supernatural rather than natural, mystical rather than adventurous, 
that makes the strongest appeal. They seem to enjoy a work of art 
far more for the emotions that it arouses in themselves than for the 
emotions that it depicts. Sixty-three per cent prefer landscapes to 
portraits or other subjects, but the landscapes they like most are lit 
with “the light that never was on sea or land,” scenes from dream- 
land rather than from reality. Their comments suggest one frequent 
reason : again and again they use words which imply that they require 
the picture to realize some private daydream, or at least to offer a 
refuge into which they can escape.’7 Like other emotional specta- 
tors, they enjoy color; but it is the hypnotic glitter of the impres- 
sionist rather than the vivid volor schemes of the earlier romantics 
or the Venetians that most easily lays them under a spell.*® 

2b. The Stable Introvert. The stable introvert, like all stable 
types, takes a more intellectual attitude towards works of art. His 
attention is centered, not on the subject of the picture, but on the pic- 
ture as an object in itself. Indeed, there need be no subject at all. 
He appreciates a decorative pattern far more than a photographic 
reproduction ; and, even in a representational painting, it is the com- 
position, the design, the “significant form,” that appeals to him far 
more than what is actually represented. He is attracted by line, by 
good drawing, by chiarscuro, rather than by color. Work in black 
and white, or nearly neutral tones, such as strikes others as colorless, 
often excites his highest admiration. Form he values far more than 
emotional expression; yet he forgets that nonrepresentational form 
can symbolize repressed emotions most effectively. Outwardly his 
standpoint is cold and critical; but, directly or indirectly, it is still 
plainly affected by repressed or unconscious feeling. Its influence is 
discernible in the overcritical and over-intellectual attitude, which 
often seems to arise as a compensatory reaction against, or rational- 
ization of, feelings that are only too obvious to others: it is discern- 
ible most of all perhaps in his strong repugnance for any overt 
appeal to the feelings that, like everyone else, he is bound to harbour 
—whether the appeal comes from a sentimental or theatrical subject, 
a melodramatic style, or a display of an imitative skill. Thus, his 


*7 Cf. “The Psychology of Art,” loc. cit., pp. 273 et seq. 

*® Typical preferences are: in painting, El Greco, Blake, Corot, Monet, Durer, 
Botticelli, G. F. Watts, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Leader, Bourguereau; in sculpture, 
Donatello, Saint-Marceaux, Hiolle, Gilbert; in architecture, early Gothic (not 
flamboyant or perpendicular; nor renaissance, or ferro-concrete) ; in music, De- 
bussy, Weber, Delius, Chopin, Macdowell; in literature, Spenser, Shelley, Yeats, 
Coleridge, De Quincey. 
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own emotional responses are nearly always transmuted into judg- 
ments of aesthetic or moral value. As regards subject, he chiefly 
prefers landscapes, but his landscapes are not realistic sublimities or 
vistas that invite the spectator to flee into Arcadia, but tranquil, 
formal, closed-in scenes, like those of Cézanne: he wants, not to 
escape, but to be shut in alone.’® He commonly declares that he is 
not interested in portraiture, which in practice means that he puts 
historical personages, dramatic poseurs, and photographic likenesses, 
at the bottom of his series; but a quiet psychological study by Rem- 
brandt or Van Eyck he will move nearly to the top. As regards style, 
perhaps his most characteristic preferences are for rectilinear and 
rectangular arrangements rather than curvilinear, for unity and 
repetition rather than for diversity or variegation, for economy 
rather than exuberance, and for the conventional rather than the 
obtrusively original. In short, whether in painting, music, sculpture, 
or literature, he inclines always towards art of the purest and severest 
classical type—a classical art that follows the Hellenic rather than 
the Roman tradition.*° 


These inferences may be illustrated most clearly by the following 
results. Eighty picture postcards, reproducing typical works of a 
romantic, realistic, impressionalistic, or classical style, were grouped 
by a number of inexpert judges into two main sets—“liked” and 
“not liked.” The judges were chiefly children over twelve or stu- 
dents aged twenty to twenty-three; but many were specially selected 
because they fell into one of the four categories named above. By 
sheer chance we should expect, on an average, about ten pictures 
from each school of painting to be selected as “liked” rather than 
“not liked.” The actual averages are shown below.*! 


™ On one occasion pictures typical of the unstable introvert were put by a 
psychiatrist almost at the bottom of his list. When I asked for an explanation, his 
immediate reply was: “Claustrophobia every time.” 

*° Typical preferences are: in painting, Velasquez, Cézanne, Van Eyck, Hol- 
bein, Vermeer, Cotman, Wilson, Ingres; in sculpture, Canova, Flaxman, archaic 
Greek; in music, Bach, and “abstract” or “absolute” music; in literature, Pater, 
Henry James, Keats, Wordsworth, Arnold. 

** I am indebted to Miss Cotton and Mr. Goldman for assistance in collecting 
data from the school children and to Mr. Cooper in collecting data from students. 
I should emphasize that this is only one of a number of experiments made along 
these lines: as indicated in the text, it is intended as an illustration, not as a 
demonstration. For the latter either the formal analysis of variance or the method 
of factor analysis described in the earlier part of this paper is necessary. The sex- 
differences are probably somewhat exaggerated owing to the fact that there were 
more extraverts among the boys and more introverts among the women. It should 
be added that, not only sex, but age, social environment, and to a less extent 
education and occupational interests, all have a traceable connection both with the 
preferences and with what has loosely been termed “temperament.” The influence 
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TABLE 1. PREFERENCES OF 276 INEXPERT JUDGES 
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Group Number 
in Group Romantic Realist |Impressionist| Classical 
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All Others...... 177 11.9 10.3 1.1 6.7 
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It would be interesting to determine whether the artist who pro- 
duces works appealing predominantly to one particular temper- 
amental type belongs to that particular type himself. A reference to 
biography certainly shows that the coincidence is very far from per- 
fect. Nevertheless, a rough preliminary comparison suggests that 
the correlation between the two gradings, though smaller than might 
be expected, is significantly positive. Once again, however, with the 
trained and expert artist, as with the trained and expert critic, the 
influence of tradition, training, and experience plays a decisive part 
—greater even than with the ordinary public. By means of the 
matching method, Miss Spira recently has shown that children’s 
temperaments can be guessed from their drawings with far greater 
accuracy than chance would allow; and we hope to apply the same 
method to matching character-sketches of writers, artists, and 
musicians with samples of their work. 

It is not suggested that these statistical methods are likely to 
lead to new discoveries. Their value lies in restating the popular or 
accepted classifications a little more precisely, and deciding which of 
the current notions contains a verifiable element of truth and how 
large that element may be in the different cases. So far as is possible 
in a nontechnical account of highly technical devices, I have, I hope, 
shown that such methods may be fruitfully applied, not only to 
objective measurements secured by standardized tests, but also to the 
crude and tentative data that are obtained in the more elusive fields 
of temperament and emotion. 


of innate constitution is, of course, far too elusive to be isolated with any certainty 
by these simple experiments. 








LITERATURE AND PERSONALITY* 


HAROLD GRIER McCURDY 
Milligan College, Tennessee 


When D. H. Lawrence was at work on Women in Love, he 
wrote in a letter to a friend: ““At present my real world is the world 
of my inner soul, which reflects on to the novel I write. The outer 
world is there to be endured, it is not real—neither the outer life.’ 
The dichotomy recognized by Lawrence between the subjective and 
the objective world is familiar to everyone. While it is usual to 
think of the experiences belonging to the former as fainter or less 
“real” than those belonging to the latter,” there come times for every- 
one when the relations are reversed. Daydreaming is such a time. 
But the point to be particularly noted here is that Lawrence speaks 
of his subjective world as being in the closest contact with the novel 
he is writing. 

Among the few recent psychologists who have given much atten- 
tion to the problem of literature, Stern and Freud may be said to 
agree fundamentally with Lawrence, for they both maintain that 
imaginative literature is allied to phantasy, or daydreaming, and 
thus adheres closely to the inner, subjective world. Stern does not 
do much more than classify literature under phantasy. Freud is 
more explicit. He writes of the daydream: “The psychic work 
catches hold on an actual impression, an occasion in the present, 
which was capable of arousing one of the fundamental wishes of 
the person; reaches back from there to the memory of an earlier, 
mostly infantile, experience, in which that wish was fulfilled; and 


* Part of a thesis accepted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
doctorate in psychology, Duke University. 

* The letters of D. H. Lawrence, ed. Aldous Huxley (London, 1937), p. 352. 

* Herbert Spencer devotes several interesting chapters in his Principles of 
psychology (New York, 1897) to an analysis of the subjective and the objective. 
He describes them as unbroken, separate conscious series, differing from one 
another primarily in regard to vividness. Cf. Pt. VII, chap. xvii, sec. 462: “Thus 
the totality of my consciousness is divisible into a faint aggregate which I call 
my mind; a special part of the vivid aggregate cohering with this in various 
ways, which I call my body; and the rest of the vivid aggregate, which has no 
such coherence with the faint aggregate.” 
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then constructs a situation projected into the future which repre- 
sents the fulfilment of that same wish—namely, the daydream or 
phantasy, which thus bears within itself traces of its origin in both 
exciting occasion and memory. In this way past, present and future 
are strung together, as it were, on the wish which runs through 
them all.’’* He used exactly the same formula in regard to literary 
creation, as follows: ““A powerful actual experience arouses in the 
writer the remembrance of an earlier experience, belonging mostly 
to childhood, out of which the wish now proceeds which achieves its 
fulfillment in the literary production; in the production itself ele- 
ments from the new occasion and from the old memory both may 
be recognized.”’* Thus Freud concludes that, in their close relation 
to the deepest wishes of the person and in their mechanism, phan- 
tasy or daydream and literary production are equivalent. 

While Stern and Freud attribute a large part of literary creation 
to a personal factor which works independently of immediate cir- 
cumstance, in agreement with Lawrence, they do not conceive this 
personal factor as being entirely unconnected with the objective 
world.’ That for Freud, at least, all literary creation has some 
dependence on the objective world is made explicit in his formula- 
tions given above. The “powerful actual experience,” the “occasion 
in the present,” is never missing, and it not only stimulates a reac- 
tion but leaves traces of itself as well in the reaction product, the 
phantasy or piece of literature. The practical meaning of this view 
is seen in Freud’s appendix to his study of W. Jensen’s Gradiva, 
where he says that psychoanalysis “longs . . . to know, out of what 
material in the way of impressions and memories the writer formed 
his work, and in what ways, through what processes this material 
was brought over into it.’”® 


The refusal of the author of Gradiva to submit himself to 
psychoanalysis prevented Freud from investigating that novel from 
the point of view just given and apparently discouraged him from 
making a similar attempt with any other author. We know, how- 
ever, the procedure he would have used, and his reasons for using 


*Sigm. Freud, Der Dichter und das Phantasieren, Gesammelte Schriften, 
X, 233-34. * Ibid., p. 237. 

*A commentary on this can be extracted from Spencer, op. cit., Pt. VII, 
chap. xvi, sec. 454: “The procession of the faint states, however, while it has a 
considerable degree of independence, cannot maintain complete independence. The 
vivid states sweeping past always affect it in a greater or less degree—drag 
part of it with them by lateral cohesion.” 

* Sigm. Freud, Der Wahn und die Traume in W. Jensens Gradiva, Gesammelte 
Schriften, IX, 363. 
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it, from his famous work on dreams; for it is only a step from day- 
dreaming, with which Freud equates literary work, to night-dream- 
ing, which is the subject of Die Traumdeutung.* 

The technique of psychoanalysis in regard to dreams consists 
in breaking the reported dream up into fragments and in having 
the dreamer give free, uncritical associations in connection with 
these fragments. Aided by the dreamer’s free-associations, the 
analyst translates the bizarre features of the dream into more under- 
standable language and infers the wishes which have come to ex- 
pression in the dream. Now, the free-association method was used 
by Freud on neurotic symptoms earlier than it was on dreams. 
The discovery of its applicability to dreams is an episode of more 
than passing interest; but, unfortunately, all that Freud has to tell 
us is that dreams sometimes appeared in the free-associations of 
his patients and that it occurred to him that they might be con- 
ceived of and investigated in the same way as the neurotic symp- 
toms. His words are: “The patients . . . told me their dreams and 
taught me in that way that a dream may be interpolated into the 
psychic concatenation which leads backward from a pathological 
idea into memory. It was then an easy transition to treat the dream 
as itself a symptom and to apply to it the method of interpretation 
worked out for the latter.”* We must suppose, since Freud does 
not go to the trouble of justifying himself, that he makes this 
strange equation of dream with neurotic symptom because the dream 
appears to him to be remote enough from ordinary accepted ex- 
perience to be considered pathological. And, to be sure, for 
almost everyone except, possibly, young children the dream is a 
very special sector of experience: it is separated from waking ex- 
perience by its connection with the state of sleep and by its way 
of sinking rapidly and often completely from consciousness upon 
waking; and also by the incongruousness of its contents and suc- 
cessions when compared with those of ordinary waking experience. 
The dream tends to be cut off from waking consciousness, to exist 
apart. In so far as free-association alone contributes to the inter- 
pretation of a dream, it does so by reinstating it into a larger ex- 
periential continuum and giving it a context. So much is the 
minimum requirement of the true psychoanalytic treatment of a 
dream, according to Freud ; beyond that it may be stated that psycho- 


™Sigm. Freud, Die Traumdéutung, in Gesammelte Schriften, I. 
® Ibid., p. 104. . 
*Cf. Ernest Jones, Papers on psychoanalysis (New York, 1923), chap. xiii. 
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analysis does not consider the dream as a coherent whole, having a 
structure of its own worth analyzing; on the contrary, the psycho- 
analytic approach “consists in not bothering oneself about the ap- 
parent coherence in the manifest dream.”?° 

In view of the preceding discussion, it must be said that Freud’s 
study of the novel Gradiva, which, to use his term, is a Phantasie- 
stiick, and on Freud’s theory quite in the same class as night-dreams, 
is carried on in a way that contradicts his principles; for in this 
study he takes the novel as a world-in-itself and, without reference 
to anything outside (except psychoanalytic notions), analyzes it in 
detail, explaining certain parts (e.g., the dreams and illusions attrib- 
uted to the hero) by their connection with certain other parts of the 
whole. He treats the characters of the novel “as if they were real 
individuals and not creations of an author’™ and the novel itself 
as “not a piece of phantasy, but a psychiatric study.”’* Either 
Freud has departed from the theoretical position that literary prod- 
uct and dream are in the same class (apparently this is what he is 
doing when he calls Gradiva “‘a psychiatric study”), or he has found 
another technique for investigating dreams and the like, one which 
defies the assertion that the true technique “consists in not bothering 
oneself about the apparent coherence in the manifest dream.” Per- 
haps the matter is more mixed than this; for in his appendix to 
this study, as noted above, Freud comes back to the standpoint that 
Gravida is a writer’s dream and proposes to investigate it in the 
regular psychoanalytic manner. In the study as it stands, however, 
Freud pretends to believe that the author of the novel is giving a 
true report of real events, or that he at least possesses such knowl- 
edge of the principles of behavior and dreams that he is able to 
counterfeit reality. This temporary attitude receives a good deal 
of reinforcement, no doubt, from the frankly announced desire to 
substantiate Freudian theories by appealing to a nonpsychoanalytic 
authority, but it is also given a theoretical justification, which merits 
attention. After saying that “Our procedure consists in conscious 
observation of the abnormal psychic processes in others, in order 
to be able to unriddle and express their laws,” Freud continues as 
follows: “The creative writer does something quite different; he 
directs his attention upon the Unconscious in his own soul, marks 
its developmental possibilities and allows them to come to artistic 
expression, instead of consciously criticizing and suppressing 


*° Freud, op. cit., Gésammelte Schriften, IX, 343. 
* Tbid., p. 309. *8 Tbid., p. 310. 
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them.’'* If, as this suggests, a literary work like Gradiva is a 
description of the developmental possibilities in an author’s soul, it 
might well be thought worth while to analyze such a production 
(without reference to anything external), in order to discover what 
these possibilities are. In suggesting such a relation between a 
literary production and the author’s basic psychic constitution, 
Freud again agrees with Stern, who, after equating literary creation 
with phantasy, gives us the formula: “As a man phantasies, so he 
is—so he is at least from a certain viewpoint, as a being who wishes 
and fears, as fashioner of his inner psychic world in the sense of 
his vital needs, impulsive tendencies and ideals.”’* Stern’s formula 
is important, not only intrinsically, but because it comes from a 
nonpsychoanalytic psychologist. 

Freud does not attempt, in his study of Gradiva, to extract any 
information from the novel concerning the author’s personality. 
But a number of Freud’s followers have undertaken to do so in the 
case of other literary productions. An illuminating example, which 
has merits above the average and yet is disappointing, is the study 
of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt by Harold Jeffreys.’° Jeffreys admits that 
the most acute difficulty facing a psychoanalytic study of a literary 
work is the unavailability of the author for free-association, but 
blandly suggests that the lack may be supplied by the work itself. 
The possibility of psychoanalysis of literature, in his own words, 
“will depend on how far the work itself succeeds in supplying the 
free-associations required for its interpretation. If they are abundant, 
psychoanalytic interpretation can proceed.’** He finds Peer Gynt 
suitable for such interpretation, because “Its abundant imagery and 
its apparent lack of consecutiveness in places suggest that criticism 
has not removed so many of the free associations as it usually 
does.”'*? Having then asserted that Peer Gynt, the hero, is practi- 
cally identical with Ibsen, on the grounds that “it is a general experi- 
ence that the chief actor in a phantasy is invariably an aspect of the 
author,”?* he proceeds to psychoanalyze Ibsen, the author, by psycho- 
analyzing Peer Gynt. What this amounts to is taking Peer’s stories 
as phantasies and, with a little aid from the actions and comments of 
other characters, reducing them to expressions of infantile wishes ac- 
cording to the familiar psychoanalytic theories. We are, for in- 


*® Ibid., pp. 362-363. 

“Stern, W., Allgemeine Psychologie (Haag, 1935), p. 451. 

*® Jeffreys, Harold, Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt”: a psychoanalytic study. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1924, 11. 361-402. 1° Ibid., p. 363. 

*7 Tbid., p. 365. 8 Ibid., p. 365. 
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stance, given a story Peer tells his mother, Aase, about some adven- 
tures with a reindeer; and this is at once interpreted by Jeffreys 
(without free-association of any description) as representing sym- 
bolically and in detail attempted coitus with a female. Aase’s ex- 
clamation at one thrilling point of the story, according to Jeffreys, 
“betrays ... her recognition that the wild story bears a true inter- 
pretation. This transition, again, indicates that the reindeer, at 
least in part, symbolizes Aase directly, and not with some other 
woman as an intermediary. The early part of the story expresses 
the universal unconscious wish of the small boy for coitus with his 
mother.”*® Wild and baseless as all this may appear to the un- 
initiated, it is quite in the tradition set by Freud himself. In the 
face of Jeffreys’s study, which is representative of a great number 
of such studies, one feels a great deal of sympathy with T. V. 
Moore, when he writes: “In recent times character has been studied 
from the psychoanalytic point of view and psychiatrists have inter- 
ested themselves in trying to investigate the wanderings and mask- 
ings of the sex drive and the interpretation of the symbols of phan- 
tasy as found in the writings of an author. The difficulty with 
these studies is that they leave us in doubt as to how far they un- 
cover the analyser himself rather than the personality he investi- 
gates. If someone else than the original dreamer gives his associa- 
tions with the figures and symbols of the dream and these are put 
together we find out what the dream means to him who gives the 
associations. What it meant to the original dreamer must remain 
a mystery.”’”° 

Moore, himself trying to get at personality through literature, 
believes that the chief fault of the psychoanalytic studies is that 
they neglect historical facts, and considers resort to biography a 
necessary corrective of the psychoanalytic tendency to confine atten- 
tion to the literary product of their subjects. He writes: “The more 
one studies poets and their lives the more one realizes that their 
poetry is conditioned by the personal elements of their inner ex- 
perience. Their poetry is a cryptogram to which the biography sup- 
plies the key.”*? Basically, Moore and Jeffreys are at one; they 
both want to reinstate the literary product in its psychic context, 
as the psychoanalyst tries to do when he brings his patient’s symp- 
toms and dreams into connection with the free-association stream, 


* Ibid., p. 367. 
2° Moore, T. V., Percy Bysshe Shelley. Psychol. Monogr., 1922, No. 141, p. 4. 
*? Ibid., pp. 4 ff. 
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but one goes to biography while the other ventures to extract what 
he wants from the literary product itself. Neither method is satis- 
factory on principle, even if it is assumed that the only way to treat 
a piece of literature psychologically is to fit it into its original psychic 
context. Moore, as a matter of fact, while attempting to correct 
what he considers the major psychoanalytic error, falls into the 
same error himself when he supplements biographical material with 
poems by his subject (Shelley) which he judges to be autobiograph- 
ical. 


Fortunately, there exists one study, a paper by Coleman on 
Thomas Hardy,?* which exploits the notion of a close relationship 
between a literary work and the personality of the author without 
depending on substitutes for the author’s free-association. Cole- 
man’s method is simply to analyze the manifest content of the novels 
he is studying, and then to explain his results in terms of the author’s 
biography and psychoanalytic theory. He studies six of Hardy’s 
novels, and finds that the principal male and female characters are 
susceptible of classification, falling easily into groups “with a stero- 
typed ground pattern.’’** The male characters are classified as 
“Man of the Soil,” “Hero,” and “Sophisticated Lady’s Man,’ the 
female characters as ““Women of the World” and “Women of the 
Soil.” Evidence is brought forward for regarding the “Hero” 
type of male character as a more or less complete projection of 
the historical Hardy, while the other two types represent incom- 
patible ego-ideals, split off from the personality and given indepen- 
dent existence. Connection of the female characters with Hardy’s 
mother and a mother-substitute of his boyhood is adduced. On the 
whole, Coleman’s approach is clear-cut and unexceptionable, but 
now and then he oversteps the limits of his material to give sym- 
bolic interpretations, dubious though plausible, in the traditional 
manner of psychoanalysis. For example, he concludes that a tower 
which figures in the novel chiefly discussed (Two on a Tower) sym- 
bolizes the Unconscious, on the following slender grounds: “The 
symbolic significance of a structure cut off and forgotten, but at 
one time inhabited, changeless and ever green (ever young) despite 
surrounding death and decay is found to refer invariably to the 
world of phantasy, the dream life of the unconscious.’’** 


The concrete studies here briefly examined may be said to owe 
their theoretical justification to Freud, and this is the case with the 


*2 Coleman, S. M., Two on a tower. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1931, 11, 55-77. 
** Tbid., p. 55. ** Tbid., p. 70. 
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majority of recent psychological studies of literature where the 
interest lies in the personality of the author. At the same time their 
methodological defects can be traced to him; for in equating literary 
creation with dream, after having concluded that dreams are not 
worth analyzing as coherent wholes but must be brought into con- 
nection bit by bit with the dreamer’s free-associations, Freud has 
compelled his followers to adopt various false expedients to make 
up for the lack of free-associations and has diverted their attention 
from the fact that literary productions (and dreams as well) often 
possess a character of coherence and wholeness which invites analy- 
sis without reference to anything external to themselves. But 
Freud has also opened the way to a purely analytical approach to 
literature in the interests of psychology by the statement, already 
quoted, that the creative writer ‘directs his attention upon the Un- 
conscious in his own soul, marks its developmental possibilities and 
allows them to come to artistic expression.” This statement contains 
the germ of the hypothesis which, in spite of various methodological 
distortions, is probably the real basis of the numerous studies of 
personality through literature which have been published. Cole- 
man’s discovery that the characters of Hardy’s novels can be classi- 
fied in reference to one another (i.e., that the separate novels show 
themselves to be alike in having like parts) is some degree of proof 
of the hypothesis; for this fact demands some explanation, and 
certainly a possible explanation is that the novels proceed from a 
personality-structure which tends to remain the same over a period 
of time. 

If it is accepted as a working hypothesis that a novel or the like 
is a direct expression of the author’s personality (which may be 
conceived of as an organization or as an organizing entity with 
certain tendencies), it seems necessary to avoid isolating out some 
particular feature of the novel (for example, the hero, as in Cole- 
man’s study) and considering this alone as representing the per- 
sonality of the author. Under the hypothesis, it is the novel as a 
whole, and not some portion of it, which must be thought of as 
representing the personality of the author. In the second place, 
since analysis pure and simple should be the primary concern, every 
effort must be made to avoid contaminating the material (i.e., the 
novel) with biographical data, with symbolic derivations such as are 
used by Jeffreys and others, or any other gratuitous comments and 
interpolations. A third consideration, not so fundamental, is that 
if several novels by the same author are being studied it may be 
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advisable to arrange them in order of composition, in recognition of 
the possibility that the hypothetically projected personality may have 
undergone changes in the course of time. Chronological arrange- 
ment of the material is not a demand that it should reveal the per- 
sonality as developing in any way, but simply a technical device to 
satisfy a reasonable expectation. Finally, when the analysis is com- 
pleted, and not before, it may be profitable to turn to information 
about the author’s physique, the circumstances of his birth and 
childhood, etc., in order to see what correlations can be made be- 
tween facts of this order (i.e., biographical) and the hypothetical 
personality-structure derived by analysis of the literary work. 








' — 


— 








INTUITION OR PSYCHOMETRY IN THE 
STUDY OF PERSONALITY? 


FRANK C. THOMAS 
Municipal Education Department, Blackpool, England 


INTRODUCTION 


The task of commenting judicially on the recent contributions 
of Drs. P. E. Vernon! and R. B, Cattell,? which the editor has 
allotted to me, is difficult, since my own training in psychology has 
been so similar to Cattell’s that a bias towards his point of view is 
inevitable. 

Let me begin by applying the intuitive technique to each dispu- 
tant in turn, for each appears to an outsider to regard the other as 
somewhat maladjusted towards the problems common to their two 
environments. It must be concluded, I fear, that, however con- 
trasted their symptoms, and despite the fact that they have reacted 
to the same situation in opposite ways, each manifests a mildly ob- 
sessionist condition, supported by appropriate wishful thinking and 
phantasy building. Cattell is so obsessed with the advances which 
psychometry has, as Vernon properly agrees, already made, that he 
writes almost as though it is already possible to factorize a patient, 
and to describe him quantitatively in terms of symbols to which we 
can already attach agreed (qualitative) psychological meanings. But 
that is far from the truth, and some of Cattell’s statement of the 
case for psychometry seems like simple wish-fulfilment. On the other 
hand, Vernon’s obsession with the global aspect of personality blinds 
him, as we shall see, to the value (if not necessity) of approaching a 
complex problem by a separate examination of such of its com- 
ponents as it is possible to treat independently of each other and of 
the whole. While one can agree with him against Cattell, there- 
fore, that traditional clinical methods must today still play a more 


* Vernon, P, E., The Stanford-Binet test as a psychometric method. Charact. 
& Person., 1937, 2, 99-113. 

* Cattell, Raymond B., Measurement versus intuition in applied psychology. 
Charact. & Person., 1937, 2, 114-131. 
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important role in diagnosis than psychometric methods, his various 
implications that this must always be so savour also of phantasy. 
For Cattell, tomorrow is already upon us. For Vernon, today can 
never wholly depart. 

Vernon contends that both the psychometric and the clinical 
approaches “are legitimate and valuable, and they should reinforce 
rather than exclude one another” (p. 99). This would seem to be 
true only of the immediate present. Scope for the clinical approach 
as commonly practiced today will, I believe, become progressively 
reduced, ultimately to vanishing point, by further psychometric re- 
search into basic cognitive and orectic traits. Synthesis and inter- 
pretation, which are among the chief characteristics of the clinical 
approach, will still be needed. But the data synthesised and inter- 
preted, and the methods employed for doing this, will both be differ- 
ent. Instead of intuitive synthesis and interpretation being compiled 
upon a mixed basis of equally intuited impressions and “objective” 
records, the basis will become more and more one of demonstrated 
quantitative facts covering a field of known mental qualities; and 
the method of synthesis and interpretation of these facts will become 
progressively less a matter of merely personal insight and pro- 
gressively more a matter of reference to empirically established prin- 
ciples and to theories which can be communicated and tested. 


THE ALLEGED ROLE oF INTUITION IN PSYCHOMETRY 


The point is sometimes stressed by critics of the psychometric 
approach that although this can reveal the existence of factors it 
cannot identify them, intuitive judgment having ultimately to be 
called in at this point, and that to this extent the psychometrist is no 
more “scientific” than the clinician. Such critics urge that when- 
ever a trait is established by the appropriate statistical manipulation 
of experimentally established data as a discrete mental unit, it is 
still necessary that the means by which the trait is referred from 
the mathematical to the psychological universe should be that of 
subjective inference. In early experiments on the trait g, for 
example, the ultimate terms of reference were often pooled assess- 
ments of “intelligence.” Analogously with w and qualities of char- 
acter. But the essential point is that such inferences are open to 
communication, followed by verification or correction. Certain tests 
of intellectual processes and certain judgments of “intelligence” are 
shown to have a common factor, g. Examination of the tests (in- 
volving the introspection of trained observers while performing 
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them) impels the inference that those which are most highly satu- 
rated with g are primarily eductive. The construction, use, and 
factorization of further tests, still more eductive in nature, consti- 
tute a check which confirms the inferred association between educ- 
tion and g.* Two alternatives inevitably emerge at this stage. 
Either it can be held that “intelligence” tests have now been evolved, 
with the inevitable corollary that, anyway, they don’t test “‘intelli- 
gence.” Or the full implications can be frankly faced, namely, that 
while “intelligence” has been shown to be by no means a unitary 
trait, g has; and that consequently the complex, vague, and unus- 
able concept of “intelligence” stands for nothing testable, and, in- 
deed, should be foresworn in strictly scientific usage. 

It would seem that while the psychometrist faces up squarely to 
the implications of the second alternative, clinicians tend rather to 
carry on in the old way, making use of traditional (naive, lay and 
literary) notions which at the worst are demonstrably unscientific, 
like “‘intelligence”’ and “imagination,” or which at the best can only 
be accepted, pending further analysis, as crude categories of inexact 
thought. 

Thus the parallel between the clinician’s use of inference in deal- 
ing with a particular case-problem, and the scientist’s use of infer- 
ence in referring to the psychological universe a trait which had its 
first emergence in the statistical universe, is by no means exact. 
Above all, the scientist’s inferences can be checked. The aim of the 
psychometrist is to replace naive literary categories by tested refine- 
ments of themselves. His success so far suggests that ultimately 
current modes of thought used and defended by the clinician will 
become as inadequate for scientific purposes as is an animistic theory 
of “nature.” 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION IN PsYCHOLOGY 


The psychometrist today is facing up to and seeking to imple- 
ment an Einsteinian revolution which began in the psychological 
universe with Spearman’s historic paper of 1904,* and the clinician 
isnot. In physical science, the common-sense categories of Euclidian 
space and of Newtonian physics have had to give way to concepts 
derived by new mathematical techniques from data not discernible to 


* Similarly, my own intuition suggests that El Koussy’s factor k, and Alexan- 
der’s factor f, are not discrete. Only further experiment and analysis can prove, 
and in due course will prove beyond dispute, whether my intuition is sound or not. 

*Spearman, C. E., The proof and measurement of association between two 
things. Amer. J. Psychol., 1904, 15, 72-101. 
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sensorial impression. And the results achieved could never have 
been attained by speculation about, and intuitive insight into, sensed 
data. Similarly, the refinement of unaided observation by experi- 
mental techniques, and the treatment of the results by the new 
methods of factorial analysis which are appropriate to them, has 
revealed equally revolutionary categories of thought in the psycho- 
logical universe, and has demonstrated the inadequacy of tradi- 
tional lay and literary concepts. Vernon’s position, which is to be 
regarded as typical of the best clinical practice of today, represents 
an abortive attempt to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
He seeks to adapt the new methods and findings of the psychom- 
etrist to the old concepts of pre-psychometry. Cattell’s complaint 
that the “expenditure of time and money over twenty years on im- 
proving, standardizing, and applying an instrument which was never 
rooted in adequate research has deflected a stream of valuable effort 
which should have gone to newer problems” (p. 118), made in con- 
nection with the Binet test, has a much wider field of application 
than he gives it. Probably the mental universe is no less complex 
than the physical, and research into fundamental cognitive and orec- 
tic factors is now so vital as to demand all available resources and 
effort. The members of the Unitary Traits Committee are the 
true realists in psychology today. 


THE ALLEGED “MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTION” OF THE MIND 
On page 102 we find Vernon saying, 


But the clinician is not violating any scientific obligation because he finds 
such description [of people in terms of factors] inadequate for his work, 
and relies on an entirely non-mathematical conception of the mind. 


The words italicised (by the present writer) express a reproach very 
commonly levelled against the psychometrist, and are worth discus- 
sion. What, exactly, do they mean? What is this mathematical 
conception of the mind? I submit that g, p, 0, w, f, v, k, and 
the rest are psychological concepts. That they have been derived 
mathematically is irrelevant. The suggestion that a psychologist 
who uses mathematical processes to probe into mental data is there- 
fore condemned to mathematical concepts of mind is, however unin- 
tentionally, a suggestio falsi, for it implies that his view is a me- 
chanistic one, which is by no means necessary or even probable. 
Further, such a suggestion is in reality meaningless, and should 
be regarded exactly as an inspector of schools would regard the accu- 
sation that he had a mathematical conception of education because 
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he counted the number of desks in a classroom and calculated its 
area and volume. When the psychologist is “isolating and measur- 
ing separately the different vectors of mind” (Vernon, p. 102), he is 
merely thinking in necessary interim terms. His final terms, namely, 
traits, are psychological enough. 


VERNON ON THE PsYyCHOMETRIC APPROACH 


Vernon criticizes ‘two essential features” of the psychometric 
approach. First, he 
doubts the efficacy of standardizing the objective conditions of testing, since 
it may fail to standardize the “subjective stituation,” i.e., the meaning of the 
situation to the person tested; and it is this meaning which will determine the 
test response. He [the clinician] knows that in order to influence or under- 
stand different individuals he has to treat each one differently, and so con- 
cludes that a group test or other objective psychometric method, where all 
individuals are treated alike, cannot reveal much that is of value. (p. 101.) 


In the first place, it seems a bit odd to shirk standardizing one set 
of conditions on the ground that another set resists standardization. 
Surely, partial control is better than unmitigated anarchy in this 
field. 

But let us consider separately the two major problems implied 
in Vernon’s remarks. To “understand” different individuals, must 
I “treat each one differently” ? Does diagnosis (for that is the real 
problem at issue) demand this? Surely, I can go very far by treat- 
ing them alike and by recording their different responses to situa- 
tions which are “objectively” as alike as it is humanly possible to 
contrive. To say that this “cannot reveal much that is of value” 
is, to say the least, manifestly ungenerous to the psychometrist, and 
somewhat self-stultifying on the part of one seeking to defend the 
Binet test where standard procedure is acknowledged to be essential. 
A little later, however, Vernon adopts a rather less uncompromising 
(and relatively tenable) position, agreeing that 
every child should be subjected to the same set of situations if the quantita- 


tive and qualitative characteristics which he [the clinician] deduces are to 
have any significance. 


But [he continues] the methods of encouragement, the conversation inter- 
spersed between the tests, the order in which the tests are given—these and 
several other conditions may vary considerably from one child to another. 


(p. 110.) 
Such features of clinical testing are then defended on the grounds of 


the psychologist’s need to penetrate into, and so to control, the child’s state 
of mind. The innumerable minor variations in procedure, and the full 
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indulgence of his own inferences and intuitions, allow him to control the 
subjective situation better than it would be were identical procedures always 
adopted, as in a group test. 


Cattell’s rejoinder, 


The personal relationship which arises between tester and testee in this kind 
of test, and which is sometimes claimed to give greater reliability, is just as 
likely, in comparison with the impersonal group test situation, to introduce 
errors arising from shyness and other temperamental variations in the child, 
as to improve the reliability of the score. Furthermore, the examiner is 
also likely to be misled by unconscious attractions and hostilities and by the 
appearance and conduct of the child [p. 116] 


is well said. 

The child’s spontaneous behaviour in a given situation is surely 
the most informative index of his “state of mind,’ and the only 
valid basis upon which he can be compared with other children. To 
claim that methodological soundness resides in “controlling” that 
state of mind as a means of “penetrating” into it seems wantonly 
perverse. What, I wonder, have play-therapists to say on this point. 
Indeed, it seems to be a complete reversal of the accepted therapeutic 
approach to diagnosis, the essential merit and potency of which lies 
in maximal control of the patient’s self-expression by his own un- 
conscious, with only minimal control by the therapist. 

As for “influencing” different individuals, there, truly, treat- 
ment of them must be different. But now we have wholly lost sight 
of the real problem. Intuition versus psychometry concerns diag- 
nosis only, not remedial measures undertaken subsequently. 

Vernon’s other criticism, as he himself develops it, seems to me 
to take the form of a distinctly specious argument. He says (p. 101, 
my italics) : 

Neither the clinician, nor in all probability the layman, makes much use of 
the conception of quantitative variables. In everyday life we do indeed 
quite often apply it, e.g., to school work, athletic contests, income, etc.; but 
in our direct dealings with one another, qualitative distinctions appear to 
predominate, and single vectors of mind are seldom considered in isolation 
from the complex structure of the personality. Thus the separate treatment 
of g, intelligence, or other abilities, as purely cognitive variables seems to 


the clinician to involve a process of abstraction which is untrue to the psy- 
chological facts. 


Surely, on the showing of the first two sentences, the last word 
quoted should be “conventions,” not “facts”; and to cite the layman 
in this matter seems irrelevant. Vernon’s candour, too, in pointing 
out the layman’s inconsistency, hardly helps his case. Further, to 
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quote the clinician in this way certainly forces the argument into a 
circle. The clinician, it is said, makes little use of quantitative con- 
cepts. Thus, it is added, he holds that they are invalid. Assent is 
scarcely compelled. 

The author continues : 


Only when such measures are considered synthetically, with other informa- 
tion about the personality can they tell . . . anything about the individual 
which will be of assistance in diagnosis and treatment. 


That is true. But, first, what other information? Ultimately, 
surely, more and more “such measures.”’ And, secondly, what prin- 
ciple of synthetic consideration is to be employed? Yours? Mine? 
Vernon’s? Freud’s? 


THE PERSONALITY OR THE TRAIT AS UNIT? 


Throughout Vernon’s discussion it is urged that the psychome- 
trist deals only with traits, while the clinician must concern himself 
with the “total personality structure.” The whole is greater than 
the mere (additive) sum of the parts, and it is the whole that 
matters. But can the whole be comprehensible without detailed 
and separate evaluation of as many of the parts as is possible? 
And could all the major parts be known, could not the whole 
be inferred with greater accuracy than intuitive global judgments 
on non-psychometric bases could ever permit? By how much 
(or, better, by what) does the whole exceed the sum of the 
parts? Surely by no more than the various interrelations of the 
parts, as it does in the unitary cognition of a gestalt as such;> and 
the discovery and interpretation of such interrelations should be a 
matter for concerted research rather than for personal whims, as at 
present. It is true that “total personality structures’ can only be 
evaluated by the synthetic mentation of an outsider. But surely 
that outsider would do better with the aid of conscious mentation 
based on ascertained facts and guided by established principles, than 
with the aid of (largely subconscious) intuitive interpretations of 
impressions intuitively derived. The notion that, because the parts 
of any complex whole are interrelated and function as a unity, it is 
therefore more or less futile to assess them as parts, is as utterly 
incomprehensible to me as it would be to an astronomer calculating 
the time of an occultation. 


*Cf. F. C. Thomas, Ability and knowledge (London, 1935), pp. 249 ff. 
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Tue Binet Test as A CLINICAL AID 


Cattell criticizes (pp. 116-117) the Binet test as a psychometric 
device under seven heads, the first of which covers two distinct 
charges which I shall call (a) and (b). With criticisms 1(a), 
2, 4, 5, and 7, I am in complete agreement. Criticism 6 hardly con- 
cerns the intuition versus psychometry controversy, and will be ig- 
nored here. We can hope that 1(b), though deserved by former 
versions of the Binet test, will prove to be less deserved by the latest 
Terman-Merrill revisions. Criticism 3 certainly applies less to this 
latest revision than to its predecessors. Vernon says (p. 108), “‘an 
experimental comparison of the relative validity of the two (intui- 
tive and psychometric) approaches will, I hope, one day be carried 
out.” 

I want to suggest a preliminary experiment on the clinical value 
of the new version of the Binet, intuitionists working in pairs, 
using alternate items on the same subjects, and comparing their 
judgments of the subjects’ “total personality structures.” 

It is a basic principle of modern experimentation that one should 
seek to test as far as is humanly possible one trait only at a time. 
But Vernon claims that the Binet test not only measures something 
closely approximating to “‘intelligence” (whatever that may be) 
but also enables judgments of personality-structure to be made. It 
would seem theoretically to be better, and, judging by an experiment 
which I have begun,® feasible in practice, to devise a different set of 
test-situations which, while not pretending to give a quantitative 
assessment of “intelligence,” or even of g, would yet provide the 
clinician with a sounder medium for intuitive judgments and inter- 
pretations of character. 


TuHeE Binet Test AS A PSYCHOMETRIC DEVICE 


Cattell’s fifth objection (p. 115) seems crucial. For example, 
alike in Form L and in Form M of the new revision, the tests for 
Year VIII are wholly verbal. Those for adjacent years are but 
partly verbal, practical tests of one kind or another being included 
in all four cases. Truly the theory of the central intellective factor 
is tacitly assumed, but the method of applying it is as arbitrary as 
could well be devised. Bertrand Russell somewhere suggests, I 


* This experiment sought, in its earliest stages, to employ items from the Binet 
scale as a basis upon which character assessments of borderline candidates for 
Special Places in Secondary Schools could be made by viva voce methods. Other, 
non-Binet, tests appear, however, to be generally more useful. It is hoped that 
publication of the results will follow. 
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think, that, to an observer in a certain state of motion in the physical 
universe, a live eel would make an appropriate and effective yard- 
stick. It would seem that Binet’s latest revisers have persuaded 
themselves that they have achieved a comparable state of motion in 
the psychological universe. 


CONCLUSION 


It must be admitted that, in the present state of personality study, 
the practicing clinician’s data must be of three kinds: psychometric- 
test results, information gathered from all available sources such as 
the social worker and the patient himself, and inferences from the 
patient’s own behaviour in the test- and consultation-situations 
applied. Further, these data must be intuitively synthesised and 
interpreted. In other words, such tests as the clinician uses pro- 
vide him not with his conclusions, but with a fraction of the ma- 
terial from which conclusions can be evoked by personal skills, large- 
ly intuitive in character. Improvements in this technique should be 
sought in three directions: first, in the direction of the further 
factorial analysis of basic cognitive and orectic traits; secondly, in 
the extension of the field of application of factorial techniques ; third- 
ly, in the formulation of the principles which underly the relation- 
ships that traits established as basic bear to each other in adjusted 
and maladjusted personality-structures. 








AN EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM 
STERN’S PHILOSOPHY* 


HERBERT SANBORN 


Vanderbilt University 


The philosophy of William Stern is the final form given by 
a noted psychologist to what seem to him to be general implica- 
tions of science and life, in which he endeavors on the one hand to 
avoid the pitfall of psychologism and on the other that of a one- 
sided logicism. In accordance with many other philosophers he 
is distrustful of abstractions masquerading as realities, whether in 
the field of science or philosophy, and believes that he has reached 
as an ultimate position a critical, concrete personalism.* 

The primitive or naive interpretation of reality, once the dis- 
tinction between subject and object has arisen, envisages every- 
thing under the aspect of personality. Gods, demons, and spirits 
of various kinds constitute the ontological background of phenome- 
nal manifestation; and practical life even today proceeds largely 
on the basis of this primitive theorizing, in spite of its logical dif- 
ficulties and coarse fancies. 

In sharpest contrast with this, various forms of impersonalism 
have arisen which attempt to reduce all personality ultimately to 
the status of things, to analyze complex units into aggregates that 
may be compared quantitatively, and to reduce purposive striving 
to blind mechanism. All such systems, however, even that of an 
absolute idealism, go to pieces on the problems of value; so that 
eventually they exhibit a onesidedness as unsatisfactory as that of 
naive personalism. Naive personalism recognized clearly that the 
conclusions of impersonalism were fatal to the values which it cher- 
ished, but it made no serious effort to explain the facts involved and 
usually left them in a world by themselves, so that an unmanageable 
dualism resulted, whereas consistent thinking tends toward monism. 


* Read at the annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology at Columbia, S. C., April 12, 1937. 

* The following account of Stern’s philosophy follows the exposition given by 
him in the three volumes of Person und Sache (Leipzig, 1924). 
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The extremes must be reconciled and overcome in the higher 
unity of a critical personalism that takes full account of the ad- 
vantages of both of them. With naive personalism it agrees that 
the world is not a conglomeration of inert elements and a mecha- 
nism of blind law, but on the contrary a meaningful system of 
autonomous and purposive beings organized in a hierarchy of per- 
sonality. Far from disregarding the results of impersonal inves- 
tigation, Stern even emphasizes them, attempting always to bring 
them into harmony with his central thought. 

Critical personalism is frankly dogmatic and metaphysical, but 
not in the sense in which these words were used by Kant. Meta- 
physics as a science was, Stern agrees, forever disposed of by Kant. 
Metaphysics cannot be science, just because it is the necessary 
presupposition of all science; and science itself, in so far as it 
postulates a system of law in which it believes without possibility 
of scientific proof, is metaphysical and dogmatic. The same is true 
of axiology, which also rests upon metaphysical belief without 
proof. Metaphysics in its turn is dogmatic, but there is a choice 
between dogmatisms. The dogmatism of science, in so far as it is 
not recognized as such, is dangerous; but the dogmatism of meta- 
physics that recognizes belief as the foundation of all knowledge 
is inescapable. Metaphysical belief in a word is the a priori of 
science and of axiology. 


For Stern the most important problem is the person-thing ques- 
tion, which is identical with the teleo-mechanical alternative. The 
problem of mind and/or matter which has held the attention of 
recent centuries seems to him much less important than the person- 
thing problem, of which the mind-matter problem is seen to be 
only one aspect. The central question is no longer: Does con- 
sciousness exist? but: Do we find anywhere in the world purposive 
beings that have intrinsic value? The true alternative is either 
purposive beings or mechanical aggregates ; and this antithesis by no 
means coincides with the dichotomy above mentioned, since it may 
be raised within the psychical as well as in the physical world. It 
is a wider issue than the former question, since it is not limited 
to the field of human beings but may be extended in application to 
a complete hierarchy of personal forms. The error of naive per- 
sonalism lay in its abstract emphasis on only one aspect of these 
persons, namely, what it called soul or mind, which functioned for it 
like the engineer in the locomotive. This was due to its analytical 
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method which led it to abstract elements, whereas critical personalism 
proceeds synthetically and finds the person, as a neutral metapsycho- 
physical being, to be an unitas multiplex. 

The concept of personality is defined by Stern so as to include 
within it, in a synthetic concrete unity, the dualism of teleology 
and mechanism. Personality, as the source, the bearer, and the 
goal of values, constitutes the metaphysical principle that extends 
far beyond man to the universe. A person is an entity, such that, 
in spite of the manifold of parts, it forms a real, unique, and in- 
trinsically valuable unity; and, as such, in spite of a plurality of 
partial functions, accomplishes a unitary, purposive, self-initiated 
activity. A thing is the very opposite of a person. A thing is 
such an entity as consists of many parts, which do not constitute 
a real, unique, and intrinsically valuable unity, and which through 
functioning in many partial functions produces no such unitary, 
purposive activity initiated from within itself. 

There are, however, forms which appear to be a sort of inter- 
mediate entity between persons and things, which Stern calls per- 
sonoids. These are parts of persons or organs (such as the heart 
in a body), which by virtue of a relatively individualized function 
and not because it appears to sense tuition as a unified structure, 
become relative wholes. They are, however, not persons, since the 
function does not have for its aim its own preservation but that 
of the organism in which it fulfils a partial function. Other per- 
sonoids are cultural institutions, and a person’s works, especially 
works of art, which have often come to be personified as intrinsic 
values. There are, however, other personoids, such as colonies 
sent out from a mother country which may lead to the evolution 
of a genuine folk-person, as is happening in America, where it is 
plain that such a person does not depend upon race, but upon the 
introception of common ideals. 

All actual being must be thought of in the form of personal- 
ity; the world consists of beings whose reality resides in their ef- 
ficiency, whose unity consists in the meaningful form which they 
give to a manifold, beings which are bearers of teleological causal- 
ity in so far as the total significance of the whole determines the 
realization of partial purposes subordinate to it, and which are 
concrete and individual in so far as they alone give a meaning to 
everything abstract and universal. 
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Critical personalism agrees with naive personalism in maintain- 
ing that unitary independent persons having intrinsic value exist, 
that man is a unitary self acting according to norms of behavior; 
but whereas naive personalism, led astray by its analytical method, 
finds the essence of this being to be simplicity, critical personalism, 
with its synthetic method, discovers it to be an unitas multiplex, 
something which is the very antithesis of any mechanical concretion 
of abstract elements. In general, Stern attempts to show that his in- 
terpretation of a personal universe is tenable both through an epis- 
temological foundation of the category of personality and through 
objective verification of the essential characteristics of personality in 
actual experience. 


As a critical realist, Stern maintains that a belief in the reality 
of the world is the necessary presupposition of all knowledge, but at 
the same time he is sure that phenomenalism has once for all disposed 
of absolute metaphysics and the notion that we shall ever grasp 
reality as it is per se. “There is,” he says, “for me no other sign of 
objectivity than the fact that we are able to believe the necessities 
of thought to be necessities of being and to regard the phenomena 
of experience as the symbols of reality.” Within this phenomenal 
realm, however, dualism is rendered impossible as soon as we place 
the declaration, “The world is my faith,” before the assertion, “The 
world is my idea.” 


With Kant, Stern agrees that knowledge is the intellectual elab- 
oration of phenomenally given material; with Kant, too, he regards 
as a priori those factors of experience which constitute the general 
possibility of knowledge, namely the categories, clearly recognizing, 
moreover, that the problems of their validity and genesis must not 
be confused. He sees, however, that the Kantian doctrine must be 
remodelled if it is to serve as the foundation for personalistic in- 
terpretation; and, as the result of a critical examination, he distin- 
guishes between categories that are primary, namely, substantiality, 
causality, and individuality, and those which are secondary. Especial 
emphasis is laid by him in this connection on the category of indi- 
viduality which has, he thinks, been regularly neglected or subor- 
dinated to the category of unity; and he opposes an atomic as con- 
trasted with a concrete application of the categories, as for example 
in the case of substantiality and causality. 


The categories of substance and causality are inseparably united 
and not to be isolated, as has too often occurred in philosophy. Sub- 
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stantiality is not thinkable as a simple, rigid, inert existence, upon 
which action impinges according to the laws of change ; and causality 
is equally unthinkable in the form of an abstract somewhat hovering 
above things. Substantiality is efficient unity, and causality is con- 
crete activity proceeding from being and directed toward being. 
There exist only efficient substances or substantial causes, of which 
each in its exclusive totality stands out as something unique and in- 
dividual, namely, as a person. 

Both scientific and prescientific thought have regarded the world 
as made up of individuals but from various points of view ; the prob- 
lem of genuine individuality demands, however, an epistemological 
and methodological foundation for investigation that shall bring 
together the three primary categories, so that for every special field 
of science we need in addition to the methods of analysis and syn- 
thesis a third method which Stern calls “critical hypostasis.” As a 
fundamental immediate experience, the urge to hypostasize is not 
further definable, but we have many instances of it in the field of 
science and it must be exercised critically to have real scientific value. 
Causality, for example, is not merely a synthetic function, but also, 
precisely as in the case of substantiality, an hypostatic one which 
furnishes a real bond for experience. Whenever phenomenal change 
appears to us, we are forced to say: agit, ergo est, here is an effect, 
hence something exists. While, now, at the outset we were able to 
define “person” only nominally, we may now, on the basis of our 
epistemological deduction, put at the beginning of our metaphysical 
investigation the real definition that the universe is in very fact per- 
sonal. On the basis of our general mental structure we can think 
only personalistically and reality can appear to us only in the form 
of personal units. 

Objectively, reality presents us with phenomena that defy mechan- 
ical explanation ; and among these is that of self-preservation. This 
is characterized by true objective unity, whereas the alleged unity of 
mechanical causality resides in the perceiving subject and is hyposta- 
sized uncritically. Only when a given something is able to maintain 
itself in the midst of change do we have the right to assume the 
existence of the individual causal substrate demanded by thought it- 
self. Thus the actual phenomena of self-preservation satisfy at one 
and the same time the demands of substantiality, causality, and indi- 
viduality, while being, agency, and unity possess the same locus. By 
means of this concrete interpretation, the dualism of vitalism is 
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avoided and mechanism reduced ultimately to teleology, that is, to a 
personalistic monism. 


While, now, self-preservation is the only epistemological criterion 
for the objective existence of individualized, efficient beings, it is, 
nevertheless, only the conditio sine qua non of potentiality, and, 
taken in abstraction, would lead to the interpretation of reality as a 
rigid universe. Since, however, change is factual, the criterion of 
self-preservation must be supplemented by the criterion of self- 
development as the ground for the actualization of potentiality and 
the most characteristic principle of personality. Thus the contradic- 
tion inherent in the concept of mechanical potentiality is transcended ; 
and biological evolution (which from the point of view of mech- 
anism is inexplicable) becomes from the point of view of personalism 
intelligible. 

Self-development and self-preservation constitute respectively 
the creative and the conservative aspects that characterize life every- 
where, which manifests itself as practice and habituation, will and 
reflex mechanism, learning and acquired ability, and the general 
transition from conscious living experience to unconscious posses- 
sion. The dualism of freedom and law is thus transcended in the 
view of the person as an unitas multiplex ; and this leads necessarily 
to the conception of reality as an hierarchy of persons, in which the 
members are not isolated but, on the contrary, interpenetrate and co- 
operate as members of higher persons. The lowest limit of the series, 
absolute matter, and the highest limit, the absolute, all-inclusive 
person, are regulative ideas or postulates of reason in the Kantian 
sense, without, however, having, as in that system, a destructive 
implication. They are no longer in contradiction with the content of 
scientific knowledge but constitute its natural limits. 

Naive personalism, which regards persons as elementary sub- 
stances, is forced to think of them as juxtaposed, side by side in 
a world of persons and things, God and the world, mind and body, 
I and you; the impersonal point of view is also in accord with this 
externalism. In critical personalism the situation is fundamentally 
different, since this view replaces an exoteric juxtaposition of ele- 
ments by an esoteric interpenetration of personality. Person is 
for this point of view no longer something in addition to its parts 
but the totality in which they are comprised, while they in turn 
stand in the same sort of relationship to other persons. The dis- 
junction: Either everything existent is an independent individual 
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or a part of a whole (the tenets of an unrestrained individualism 
and an equally unrestrained universalism) must be given up for a 
higher monistic synthesis which reconciles these contradictions. 

This reconciliation is effected by Stern through his doctrine of 
teleomechanics, which derives mechanical relations from personalistic 
principles. He finds with Lotze that “all those laws which come 
under the general head of mathematical mechanics . . . do not exist in 
their own right” but are rather habits of personalistic procedure, and 
thus escapes what he regards as a desperate dualism forced upon us 
by the recognition that “the real existence of mechanical relationships 
in the world is beyond dispute.”’ A person, as a synthetic totality, 
manifests its unitary nature and efficiency in its parts by bringing 
them into definite relationships with each other, so that what, from 
the point of view of the whole, is personal is, from the point of view 
of the parts, impersonal. The universe is in fact a unity in multi- 
plicity, and the multiplicity must be taken account of in our cosmol- 
ogy even at the expense of that simplicity that has been demanded 
on principle by mathematical science. Over against the proposition: 
Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem we must put the 
equally valid principle entia non sunt simplificanda praeter licentiam. 
Moreover, the mathematical foundation for this mechanics is itself 
deducible from personality. 

Inasmuch as similarity or comparability is the foundation for 
measuring, counting, and the subsumption of individuals under gen- 
eral concepts, equality is the fundamental category of mechanical 
thinking and investigation ; but equality is merely the teleomechanical 
equivalent of self-preservation; the identity and permanence of any 
whole with itself manifests itself as the comparability of everything 
that belongs to it. Since, now, purposive persons are ends in them- 
selves, while their members are means to the ends of personality, 
equality must be viewed as identity of serviceability amid otherwise 
qualitative differences. Two things or processes are comparable 
when they are mutually replaceable as means to identical personal 
ends; serviceable means replaceable, and in this fact we find the 
origin of “law” and “quantity.” 

Teleomechanics in a similar manner is able to deduce from the 
idea of the person the ideas of class and species, which functioned 
in ancient thought as “law” and “‘measure” have in modern systems; 
but the principle of equality itself is restricted in validity through 
three facts of personality, namely, the hierarchy, the plurality, and 
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the temporal processes of persons. Equality is always relative to the 
personal purposes involved, while absolute equality would be found 
only at the lowest level of the hierarchy, represented by the limit- 
notion of the absolute thing. Equality is, then, only the minimal 
principle of teleomechanics, just as in the case of self-preservation 
with respect to personality. 

The class terms, which in ancient philosophy were hypostasized 
by Plato and viewed as immanent in the things by Aristotle, are 
similarly derived from the principle of equality and comparability ; 
and the later conflict of nominalism and realism is the same as that 
between impersonalism and personalism. The truth of Platonism is 
the insight that all similarity of kinds demands an hypostasis; his 
error lay in the hypostasis of abstractions. A real being is not an 
ens universale, but an ens totum. The formula for personalism is not 
universalia ante res, universalia post res, or even universalia in rebus, 
unless we add to this latter the explanation quia res in personis. 

Since law is a relation it is nothing ultimate, but represents 
merely the continuity of purpose for a personality, from which tot 
leges, quot personae follows immediately. For the members of a 
person these laws are something given and as stable and enduring as 
the person involved. Hence the law of the universe is permanent 
relative to the purpose of the supreme person which for the subordi- 
nate mmbers is absolute. Instead of being merely hypothetical, an 
indifferent rule of phenomena, it becomes categorical, so that it may 
be formulated in its most fundamental form: Function universally. 
This agreement with the categorical imperative of Kantian ethics is 
not accidental, since the anthropological principle of the latter is only 
a special case of the cosmological law which is metapsychophysical. 

Stern’s personalism is called by him a form of pantelism, but is 
to be distinguished from rational pantelism or panlogism in so far 
as the purposive content of the universe can not be deduced from 
the universal, which is not primary but secondary to personality. It 
must be distinguished also from a pantelism which maintains that 
everything real is purposive, since there is sufficient purposelessness 
in the world to justify ateleology or even dysteleology. With ref- 
erence to the field of values it is a functional cosmical optimism, but 
not one that grants that everything real can be justified, nor is it an 
anthropocentrical optimism which holds that the universe is ordered 
for the end of human happiness. 

In his axiology, Stern interprets value continually in relation to 
the person who is the standard of value and from whom all values 
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are derived. Persons as such are not subordinate to values but as 
persons are themselves values ; and as members of the hierarchy they 
are not isolated. Whenever there is a real relation between ex- 
istences, there are only two possibilities, either a direct relationship 
in which one is in the other or an indirect one in which both are 
comprised in the unity of a third. The relationship of the individual 
to his race or to humanity, of the cell to the organism, of the atom 
to the molecule belongs in this first group, that of a person to his 
fellow, of one cell to another, of an atom to another atom in the 
second group. The hierarchy of value parallels the ontological 
hierarchy, in so far as each person has its intrinsic value and is at 
the same time subordinate to the higher organization of values in 
the hierarchy. ‘The world,” he says, “is regarded as a system of 
intrinsic values, of which each exists only for itself with its original 
meaning in itself and therefore not derived from any other standard, 
but a system in which at the same time each being has his special and 
cosmically conditioned position in the hierarchy. 

It is important and necessary for the individual to harmonize 
his peculiar values and purposes with those of the higher person to 
which he is subordinate, so that he may develop in accordance with 
his nature and at the same time introcept or grasp sympathetically 
(introzipieren) the valued purposes (Wertzwecke) to which he is 
subordinate. Here again Stern’s philosophy is characterized by his 
opposition to the abstract ; so that just as he denied ultimately reality 
to natural laws viewing them as functional rules of personality, so 
again here he repudiates the notion of abstract norms, validities, and 
objective values. Personalistic axiology endeavors to establish the 
coincidence of the concept of intrinsic value with that of genuine be- 
ing; and in this subordination of the abstract to the concrete, Stern 
puts himself in direct opposition to ordinary idealism. 

He distinguishes three sorts of value. The person, within the 
limits of his metaphysical position, has intrinsic value. Things 
have purely utilitarian value. Between the poles of these two, 
Stern claims to have discovered a region or class of what he calls 
Strahlwerte or radiant values, which, so far as the present writer 
now recollects, has not previously been distinguished as a class. 
He divides these radiant values in turn into two subclasses, which 
he designates as Anteilswerte or participation values and Symbol- 
werte or symbolic values. 


By participation value he designates such phenomena as are 
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represented by the fact that health, temperament, disposition, in- 
telligence, one’s calling, the arrangement of his home, his work 
have value with reference to some indivisible personality, but in 
each aspect only one side of the personality is seen. In a similar 
manner various aspects of civilization, phases of civilization, kinds 
of occupation, etc., have radiant value derived from the intrinsic 
value of humanity or a people. In so far as these are in a sense 
other than the intrinsic values themselves, these radiant values have 
come at times to be considered fallaciously as though they were 
merely utilitarian in nature. Thus in a Gothic cathedral we may 
find religious, aesthetic, and civilization value, side by side with its 
utilitarian value as a church, or as an efficient means for the de- 
velopment of clerical power. The abstract method which fails to 
regard these concretely as radiant values, attempts to envisage them 
either only as intrinsic values or only as extrinsic values. 

The symbolic values which Stern has in mind are such as is 
given when the flag means one’s country, the ritual means religion, 
the painting, or the spoken word symbolizes some reality. The re- 
lationship of value and being is here so close as to amount to a 
sort of metaphysical identity, while at the same time the identity is 
only one of meaning. This double significance of the symbol lies 
beyond the realm of the understanding and must be grasped as a 
matter of empathy. By virtue of its duality the symbol may be 
taken realistically as the thing itself, as for example when temples, 
relics, pictures of the saints become revelations of divine personal- 
ity but the symbol may be regarded, as in the realm of aesthetics, 
without reference to real existence. 

Naive thinking attempts to interpret the mystery of symbolism 
in two ways. On the one hand, we have a degradation of the radi- 
ant value to mere usefulness in which speech becomes a mere me- 
dium of communication, art a means for the production of agree- 
able impressions, or edification, and the symbol in general a mere 
sign, whereas on the other hand the symbol is elevated to the status 
of an intrinsic value; it loses its transparency and the identity of 
intrinsic value and radiant value becomes not an identity of mean- 
ing but an ontological one. Bitter disputes have centered about 
problems of this nature in every field, as, for example, in the ques- 
tion whether bread and wine in the sacrament mean or actually are 
the body and blood of Christ. Again the name of a person comes 
to be identified with the person signified so that changes brought 
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about in the name come to be considered as changes worked on 
the person. Personification as act is the myth-building activity of 
humanity, and a necessary one; but it must be exercised critically. 
Most of our personifications are found by critical personalism to 
be fictions, but it regards even these to be symbols incorrectly in- 
terpreted instead of mere figments of the imagination of no value. 
Mythology, religion, mysticism, language, and art are representa- 
tions of the invisible in the field of sense experience. These hypos- 
tases of symbols have a necessary practical meaning as self-decep- 
tions, in so far as every individual who acts at all is in a certain 
sense a fanatic. For such a one the orthodox system of values 
that he stands and fights for and considers sacred may be indiffer- 
ently either piety, liberty, equality, and fraternity; beauty in the 
case of the aesthete; or technics in the case of the modern engineer. 

It would be impossible in a brief article to give more than a sug- 
gestion of the wealth of material and the many insights in this axi- 
ology of Stern, many of which are not as new as is his distinctive 
treatment of the radiant values, but all of which receive fresh, 
characteristic critical treatment within the framework of his gen- 
eral point of view. He finally comes to the practical bearing of 
the doctrine in conduct, and axiology becomes axiosophy or a the- 
ory of worth-living, that is, living in accordance with values. 

Pure egoism, which makes the ego absolute is as one-sided as 
the selfless devotion to impersonal values and abstract laws in which 
the individual is forced to renounce the special character of his own 
personal being. The personalistic view consists in a higher dia- 
lectical synthesis of both extremes. Its ethical imperative is “intro- 
cept,’ which Stern describes as follows: “Shape your ego micro- 
cosmically into a person by raising your service to impersonal val- 
ues to the status of characteristics of your individual intrinsic 
value.” This merely formal imperative receives its content, how- 
ever, from the particular metaphysical situation or structure in 
which the individual stands, so that in concrete form the ethical 
imperative is “Live according to your station’; and the author 
arrives by a different route to a view like that implied in Bradley’s 
“life of the good neighbor and honest citizen.” 

With many of these views the present writer has long found 
himself in agreement; some of them have been emphasized by Kant 
and his immediate successors, by Nietzsche, Bergson, Simmel, 
Driesch, and especially by Lotze, and Bowne, and their followers 
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in varying degrees of concreteness. Stern’s opposition to the hy- 
postasis of abstractions is shared by an increasing number of 
thinkers. His epistemological derivation of the concept of per- 
sonality seems also to the present writer to be correct, as well as 
his derivation of all values from personality. If the person be not 
the source of all value, it seems that we should be at a loss to find 
one. 


In his application or verification of the concept of personality, 
it is as difficult for the writer to follow him to the very end as 
it is to accept the alternative of a blind naturalism, that takes many 
of the phenomena for real things which Stern himself introcepts 
as persons, going here beyond Driesch and returning to a view 
held by Plato and Aristotle. Stern is plainly using the term person 
as the equivalent of organism and finds that all reality is organic. 
Driesch has steadily maintained that the earth is an organism in 
the true biological sense in order to provide himself with an in- 
telligible source for biological origins, that is, to avoid the illogical 
gap between the inorganic and the organic, while Aristotle, as we 
all know, held the planets and especially the fixed stars to be su- 
perior personalities instead of the mere things that naturalism takes 
them to be. 


The foundation for all these views is the common uncritical 
acceptance of the ontological reality of these theoretical structures 
which common sense and science have made in order to master 
phenomena. Of course there is a real object of knowledge of some 
sort, but the form in which it must be thought is a problem. It is 
not settled in advance that this object must be thought of as a 
world of things or even as a world of persons, unless we can some- 
how in connection with them discern behavior that is incontestably 
like that of the person or persons we know somehow at first hand. 
All that could be granted here would be: Since the thought of a 
thing contains intrinsic contradiction, reality can be thought of only 
in the form of personality. In other words, if these structures are 
real, they must be persons. Instead of proceeding immediately to 
describe the nature of their reality, it would seem that the previous 
question of the fact of their reality as given in perception should 
be established or we should be involved in a monstrous petitio. 

There is, however, an alternative view which seems to many 
more critical and hence more acceptable, namely, the view which 
Kant made clear in the antinomies and elsewhere. These struc- 
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tures, all the way from electrons and atoms to heavenly bodies, are 
not things or objects but modes of handling objects. The world 
is a regulative idea and as such is of no size, neither expanding, as 
some of our present scientists would have us believe, nor contract- 
ing. From another point of view, the biologist Rignano was at 
pains not so very long ago to show that the world of things are 
projections of our interests, which, simply because they are com- 
mon to all human beings, tend to assume ontological status. Stern 
himself says that he does not take these entities to be real on the 
basis of sense intuition, but only on the basis of sympathetic inter- 
pretation or introception. The changelessness, uniformity, and 
equality of what we call things may be like our apprehension of 
a row of trees that from a distance seem to be monotonously alike. 
Just as a cell in our bodies might cherish doubts concerning human 
personality, so do we remain uncertain concerning the personality 
of the heavenly bodies and the universal person until we exercise 
the function of introception. 

But even on this basis it seems that Stern proceeds uncritically 
in taking size, extent, and duration to be important criteria of per- 
sonality. Most of us are familiar with the fact that a big man is 
not necessarily a great man, and while we may be impressed with 
Kant by the sublimity of the heavens, it seems that we must feel 
with him that personality is more than they. In other words, the 
extent and duration of such mere mechanical aggregates (and, I 
suppose, they still are such in sober physical science) does not war- 
rant the presumption that they are ontologically real. It seems 
possible to maintain the position of a critical personalistic monism, 
while regarding these objects as phenomena. 

Stern’s hierarchy of persons on the basis of extent and size re- 
minds one of the macrocosmic atom of Northrup and others, which 
is supposed to provide for functions unaccounted for by the micro- 
cosms. Unquestionably the need has always been great for some- 
thing to take care of the odds and ends left over from our specu- 
lative symposiums; but when all of them are properly taken care 
of by this hypothetical somewhat, it seems that it cannot itself be 
spatial or temporal without leaving on our hands the old problem 
of making two into one. 

















PSYCHOPATHIC TRENDS IN CULTURE* 


B. W. AGINSKY 
New York University 


Problems common to psychology and anthropology have long 
been a mutual stimulus to both disciplines. In this article the author 
has endeavored to use the attitudes of the people and the patterned 
behavior to bring into clearer focus some important aspects of the 
northern Californian Pomo Indian culture, which may be of use to 
anthropology and psychology. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to portray the outstand- 
ing patterns of Pomo behavior and the part they play in the total 
configuration of that culture. The important larger constellations 
of institutions of a primitive society will be presented from the cul- 
tural angle rather than from the standpoint of the individual in 
culture. { 

The second point is that these types of action are the result 
of underlying forces (generated by gregarious living) which are 
continuously acting upon one another, and by this interaction are 
brought into sharper focus, thereby tending to bring about changes 
and fluctuations during the culture continuum. We are concerned 
with the cumulative effect of pressures, their release, the reactions 
to them, and control of them, by the individuals in the culture as 
seen in the institutionalized behavior patterns.? 

* This article was presented before the joint meetings of the American An- 
thropological Association, the American Folklore Society, and the Society for 
American Archaeology at New Haven, Conn., December, 1937. 

The information for the paper was obtained during three field trips to the 
Pomo Indians of California for the Department of Anthropology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The first trip was in the summer of 1934, the second in 1935, and another 
short trip was made in the summer of 1936. 

I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my indebtedness to E. Aginsky, 
E. Barnes, F. Boas, E. W. Gifford, A. Kardiner, O. Klineberg, R. Linton, R. M. 
Maclver, H. Rowland, W. W. Waller, and G. Wilbur for their criticisms and 
suggestions in relation to the manuscript. 

The Pomo Indians of northern California will be treated as a cultural unit. 
The fieldworkers report a great similarity throughout the area with slight devia- 
tions at the periphery. 


_ * Space will not allow for a fuller presentation of the author’s material dealing 
with the individual in the culture, and other important aspects of the question. 
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Basic BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


The Pomo have three outstanding patterns of behavior: (1) 
their behavior on the basis of fear, which for the sake of con- 
venience will be called Anxiety Pattern, (2) the behavior which 
R. Benedict calls Dionysian, and (3) the behavior which R. Benedict 
calls Apollonian.* 

There are certain definite compulsions on the basis of traditional 
institutionalization among the Pomo which are not only accepted, 
but considered as the achievements which will bring renown, pres- 
tige, and glory to the individual. These goals have brought about 
paths which must be traversed to attain the ends set up by the 
culture as outstanding and worthwhile. The individuals in the so- 
ciety, at the same time, make up various categories on the basis 
of the psychological terminology used in our own society. All of 
these are welded together making a particularized synchronized con- 
stellation which is the Pomo culture. 

Anxiety. The Pomo lived in valleys hemmed in by mountains, 
the ridges of which usually marked their boundaries. This was an 
important factor in their lives. They felt that these mountains were 
continually pressing in upon them, were peopled by malevolent 
spirits which caused one’s death, and were the means by which 
strangers poached upon the community’s territory, with resultant 
warfare. The factor of overpopulation and a lack of food caused 
the trespassing. Their religion, mythology, and everyday life are 
full of fear syndromes. There are many cases on record of individ- 
uals dying after seeing one or another of the numerous supernatural 
malevolent beings 

There are literally hundreds of fear and anxiety constellations 
in the Pomo culture. These anxieties, too numerous to list, affected 
every aspect of their lives. The Pomo feared the dead, ghosts, 
menstruating women, the devil, the spirits, an insufficiency of food, 


This is primarily a presentation of the diverse patterns contained within one 
culture. 

*R. Benedict has made a dichotomous classification of cultures for North 
America in Patterns of culture (New York, 1934). She says (p. 80): “The 
American Indians as a whole, and including those of Mexico were passionately 
Dionysian (except the Pueblos, who “. . . have made, in one small but long- 
established cultural island in North America, a civilization whose forms are dic- 
tated by the typical choices of the Apollonian, . . . (p. 129)). They (the re- 
mainder of the North American cultures) valued all violent experience, all means 
by which human beings may break through the usual sensory routine, and to all 
such experience they attributed the highest value.” Benedict’s definitions of 
Dionysian and Apollonian are too lengthy to include here. They are implicit in 
the descriptions which follow. 
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the birth of twins, the loss of supernatural power and a resultant 
failure in one’s profession, the sun, and the moon. Sorcery, as in- 
tense as that of Dobu, was continuously going on.* All deaths were 
laid to it, or to a retaliation from the supernaturals. 

These fears brought about reactions in the individual comparable 
to the reactions of paranoids in our society, and a presentation of 
the Pomo culture from this aspect alone would lead one to believe 
that they were paranoid, and the culture could be classified as such.® 
When this type of action was indulged in, the individual was genu- 
inely full of fear, mistrust, suspicion, and anxiety. When the reason 
for the reaction was past, the individual participated according to the 
new stimulus which then became uppermost in his mind. 

Dionysian. An excellent example of the “Dionysian” phase of 
Pomo culture is the report by the chronicler of the Drake expedi- 
tion, who described the behavior of the Pomo Indians when Drake 
stopped in their territory to replenish his supplies. 

““Meantime the Women, as if frantick, used unnatural Violence 
to themselves, striking dreadfully, and tearing their Cheeks with 
their Nails, till the Blood streamed down their Breasts, rending 
their Garments from the upper Parts of their Bodies, and Holding 
their Hands over their Heads, thereby to expose their Breasts to 
danger ; they furiously threw themselves on the Ground, not regard- 
ing whether it were wet or dry, but dashed their naked Bodies 
against Stones, Hills, Woods, Bushes, Briars, or whatever lay in 
their way, which Cruelty they repeated (yea, some Women with 
Child) fifteen or sixteen times together, till their Strength failed 
them thereby . . . tearing their Flesh from off their faces with 
their nails, and this not the Women only, but old Men likewise were 
even as violent in roaring and crying as they. .. .’’® 

This type of “Dionysian” behavior was indulged in by the Pomo 
at cremations, at the devil dance, and at other times.7 Another 


*R. F. Fortune, The sorcerers of Dobu (New York, 1932); R. Benedict, 
ibid., pp. 130-172. 

® Benedict analyzes cultural phenomena in this way. Cf. ibid., pp. 151, 190, 216, 
222, and 243. 

* Richard Hakluyt, The voyages, navigation, traffiques, and discoveries of the 
English nation (London, 1600), IX, MCMIV. Also see S. A. Barrett, The ethno- 
geography of the Pomo and neighboring Indians, University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 1908, 6, No. 1, footnotes pp. 28 and 
36; and A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1925, Bull. 78, pp. 275-78. There are many occasions when the Pomo 
behave in this manner. 

*E. M. Loeb, Pomo folkways, University of California Publications in Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology, 1926, 19, No. 2, p. 338-; and S. A. Barrett, 
Ceremonies of the Pomo Indians, ibid., 1917, 12, No. 10, pp. 397-441. 
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“Dionysian” phase of the Pomo culture is presented by Kroeber, 
who states, “. . . that the Pomo dances frighten the women, and 
deliberately so, is no doubt true.’’™* 

The various pursuits were all on the status of professions which 
were passed on from generation to generation within the family. 
The professionals, who were individualists, were the wealthy mem- 
bers of the community. Gambling, which also was a profession, 
was avidly indulged in and frequently impoverished the participants. 

A pollonian. On the other hand, every phase of the family life 

s ‘“Apollonian.” Children were treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and consideration. They in turn did not annoy their elders, 
but learned by observing the actions of the people what was ex- 
pected of them. Reciprocity was developed to the highest degree 
within the family, and the head of the family was the only seat of 
authority in the community. The chief was little more than a verbal 
newspaper who shouted at morning and at night the news, plans, 
and events of the day. The chief had no authority to stop trouble 
within the community. “The people would laugh at him if he said 
anything.” 

The major part of the year, the people were occupied with the 
various necessary pursuits. Little occurred to upset them or to bring 
about overt action to disrupt their harmonious existence. 

In the gaining of power to be a successful professional, the in- 
dividual while young was warned against becoming too powerful 
because the gods would not like that. He was constantly cautioned 
about going to any extreme and was guided into traveling the middle 
path. The Pomo said, “Don’t win all the money when you gamble. 
Don’t be too outstanding in the valley; the peoeple will not like 
that.” 

Another “Apollonian’” form of behavior was that of food- 
gathering which was frequently communal. Communal fishing par- 
ties, hunting parties, and other food-gathering parties where the 
proceeds were distributed according to the needs of the individual 
were the rule. 

These three aspects of the Pomo culture were the most out- 
standing, to the Pomo and to me. They discussed them freely and 
realized that these aspects were found in the white culture also. 


A. 1. —— ibid., p. 263. Also see S. A. Barrett, Ceremonies of the Pomo 
Indians, ibid., p. 404-406, a nd S. Powers, Tribes of California, Contributions to 
North tutes p> ite andy (1877), III, 158-161. 
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PROBLEMS OF CLASSIFICATION OF CULTURE 


Whether a few or many psycho-philosophical categories will 
eventually be found into which all cultures fall on the basis of their 
inherent similarities, we do not know as yet. We have definitely 
found that cultures cannot be categorized on the basis of the man- 
ner in which they sustain and prolong themselves. A hunting culture 
may be a food-gathering culture as well. It usually is. An agricul- 
tural society usually hunts and fishes also if game and fish are in 
the neighborhood. No other classification of cultures has been able 
to withstand the criticisms of the anthropologists. The same thing 
is true when the Pomo are categorized on the principle of “patterns 
of culture.” The Pomo are “Apollonian” in many respects, but have 
“Dionysian” traits as well, traits which take precedence at different 
times, while anxiety is always present to a greater or lesser degree. 
Thus the culture is chaotic from the standpoint of having a plural 
rather than a single pattern of behavior, and yet it is well integrated.® 

An analysis of groups which points towards a classification of 
cultures as wholes must do more than view them at one time level 
if it is approaching a problem as psychologists approach the prob- 
lem of the psychopathic individual. In the first place, the psychotic 
individual deviates from the accepted mode of behavior in a society. 
That is, he is considered a ‘‘maladjusted” individual who does not 
fit into his human environment. A culture may be in the same posi- 
tion. It may not fit into the cultures surrounding it in a geo- 
graphically delimited area. If that is the case a scientific analysis 
by a competent group of social engineers might throw light upon 
the inhibitions, repressions, delusions, and other psychological phe- 
nomena which might point the way for that culture to adjust itself 
to its surroundings and take away the causes for friction and trou- 
ble. This would entail a study of the maladjusted culture in rela- 
tion to the surrounding cultures. That does not mean that culture 
and individuals are synonymous. They are not. But if psychology 
which is used for the study of individuals, and for classifying them, 
is to be carried over to the study and classification of cultures we 
must test the methodology further. The psychological terminology 


® Benedict treats cultures as wholes, but with little regard to time sequence 
within the culture and with little use of history or the political and cultural con- 
tacts with adjacent cultures. Another point is that she treats all North American 
cultures on the basis of bipolarities of behavior types with little regard to the 
dynamic forces which have created them and which they in turn create. 

* The success of a project of this kind is exceedingly remote. The author is 
not recommending any such procedure. 
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connotes very definite things to us. It delimits the field of human 
behavior so that we can understand immediately upon the use of a 
term what the speaker is trying to convey to the listener. 

The problems are manifold. We must examine the background 
of the cultures for an explanation of the present conditions. The 
author is not trying to raise the traditional argument of historicity 
versus function-integration in anthropological work but there is a 
point that must be stressed. The social sciences, whenever possible, 
depend upon historicity. They delve into the past of an individual 
or a society to the smallest minutiae in order to understand the 
present. The basis of social science should, at least by anthropologists 
(who know the importance of historicity), be given some considera- 
tion when dealing with the “psycho-pathology of culture.” Of course 
the history of a culture is far more extensive than the history of an 
individual and far more difficult to reconstruct, especially from the 
standpoint of explaining the present so-called psychopathic traits 
which are institutionalized in a culture. Still, if psychological termi- 
nology is to be used in anthropology, and if psychology is to be 
applied to culture, we must at least give the basic methodology an 
opportunity by testing it. 


ANALYSIS OF PATTERNS 


R. Benedict groups together what the author has presented as 
the Anxiety pattern and the “Dionysian” pattern and calls them 
“Dionysian.” These two patterns of behavior are diametrically op- 
posed forms of action among the Pomo. The Anxiety pattern carries 
with it a reaction of the individual or a small group within the com- 
munity, while the “Dionysian”’ is the participation by the entire com- 
munity. The Anxiety pattern is a result of suspicion, fear, and re- 
taliation, while the “Dionysian” behavior is a group action with 
the emotional orgy whereby the individuals as a group get rid of 
their repressed feelings (or as in the devil dance, which was a means 
of frightening the women). The Anxiety, by its very existence, 
brings about a greater degree of repression within the individual 
and has the effect of bringing about in the society a greater degree 
of tension. In cremation, religious rites, the occasion of Drake’s 
visit, the appearance of the army worm,’® and so on, we have the 
attainment of the goal by means of overt self-torture indulged in 


*°'When the army worm (or caterpillar) appeared, which was infrequent, it 
was an occasion of real joy, since it was considered a rare food. Cf. S. A. Barrett, 
“The army worm: a food of the Pomo Indians,” Essays in anthropology (Berke- 
ley: Univ. of Calif. Press, 1936), pp. 1-5; also E. M. Loeb, of. cit., p. 164. 
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by the group as a group with everyone adhering to the traditional 
manner of action. In sorcery the action is subversive. The greatest 
secrecy is involved. The individual or a small group acts. 

This continuous anxiety, fear, suspicion, which broke down the 
morale of the people, caused them to restrain their feelings until 
some manner of outlet was provided, when they could all get to- 
gether and let themselves go in a frenzy. Fear and hatred of their 
neighbors who were poisoning them set in motion forces which 
terminated in a form of masochistic behavior. They literally tore 
themselves until the blood covered their bodies. They knew that this 
behavior was extreme, and to a certain extent feared it and were 
unwilling to participate until the behavior started. Then within a 
short time, the contagion spread, and the whole community seethed 
and flamed in an ecstatic surge toward relief and peace. Terror, 
anger, hatred, repressions, inhibitions, desires, strivings, all had 
their outlet in overt behavior. The orgiastic period over, the com- 
munity sank into a period of quiescence. The informants stated that 
the nervous tension which had existed previous to the occurrence 
was dissipated. 

During the period of outlet, crowd, mass, mob behavior became 
dominant. This recurring orgiastic behavior was institutionalized 
in the society and followed definite patterns. The cultural controls, 
operative at other times, became inverted to some degree, and an 
opposite form of social control which was just as rigid became 
dominant. 

The outburst played an important part in the life of the indi- 
vidual and in the cultural continuity. It was directly related to the 
life crises at many points. The outburst always occurred at the cre- 
mation of an individual, and followed such things as food shortage, 
warfare, and so on. In short, the communal orgy was an outlet for 
individual anxieties. 

There were other events, actions, traditions, and paths of 
behavior, which were feared by the participant. But these did not 
take place during the orgiastic periods. These actions, which also 
allowed the individuals to let loose their repressions, at the same 
time caused them to store up their repressed behavior for the let-off. 
Such things as taking your brother’s wife for yourself, sleeping with 
your husband’s brother, gambling, weddings, competitive games, 
and so on, were not as outstanding, but were of daily occurrence. 

The culture was made up of these institutionalizations and the 
cultural continuity depended upon their repetition. These things 
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did not allow for the extremes of action that the more spectacular 
did, and did not have the homogeneous character when they did oc- 
cur. They were participated in by only a few individuals at a time, 
and infrequently, by the entire community. The actions of the in- 
dividuals participating in these traditional customs could be predicted 
within limits. Still these occurrences were not conducive to behavior 
which could be classified as ““Apollonian.” They, by their very ac- 
tivity, made for differences and often hard feelings which fre- 
quently caused overt action and trouble to come about. 

The Pomo “Apollonian” behavior was a state between the 
“Dionysian” peaks of overt action. This was the state to which the 
entire community of individuals wished to return after each out- 
burst of a “Dionysian” nature. It was definitely a compulsion 
among the Pomo. There was a noticeable decrease in the enmities, 
grudges, and so on, after “Dionysian” outbursts. 

Towards the end of the long dreary winter, when the food had 
become monotonous and scarce, and people had been living in close 
proximity to one another for a long time, the community began 
having more and more trouble. A state of nervous tension existed 
within the community and within each family. At this time married 
couples sometimes visited their wife’s or their husband’s family, 
whichever one they were not living with at the time, but this was 
the worst time to go visiting, since nerves were frayed and the 
food supply might be even lower there than it was at home. 

It was during this time when the hunters might stray further 
and further into the hills and sometimes trespass upon another com- 
munity’s territory. It was the time of year when trespassing was 
most expected. This also aided in causing the people to become 
nervous and suspicious. As time elapsed, “growlings” and “grum- 
blings” increased. The people often arranged group enterprises such 
as deer hunts and fishing parties to stave off the crisis. 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGMENT 


The entire discussion as to whether cultures are homogeneous 
in all their drives and actions and can be compared with psychopathic 
individuals is a bit vague because the psychologists have not studied 
a sufficient number of cultures to set up any norms. Thus we are 
continually judging the primitive cultures on the basis of our own 
without knowing what is “normal” for all human beings and for 
all cultures. In our civilization we have various extremes of behavior 
practiced by individuals. The judgment of what is extreme is made 
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in relation to our particular culture. In other words, a small per- 
centage of the population are extremists and we condemn them in 
the majority of cases. On the other hand, another culture may have 
the majority of its population participate in what we regard as ex- 
treme behavior and consider it the norm. Thus when all of the Pomo 
women tore their flesh and threw themselves against the ground, 
that was the expected and accepted behavior pattern. The problem 
resolves itself into the fact that until a great deal of work has been 
done by psychology or social psychology with other cultures beside 
our own there is very little we can conclude in general. 

Yet there are some points worth mentioning. For example, do 
cultures go to further extremes in some few paths and compensate 
in others? The Pomo have peaks of behavior which at times over- 
shadow other behavior patterns of equal importance, but which are 
not so dramatic. Then again, how often are the extremes participated 
in and are they ritualized under the direction of priests, or are they 
spontaneous ? 

Drunkenness is found in our society in many forms. The peri- 
odic drunkard who gets ill and then refrains from alcohol for some 
time is different from the habitual drunkard who finally wastes 
away. There is a correlation between the psychological makeup or 
propensities of the individual and the type of drinking. 

In cultures there may be a correlation between the frequencies, 
extremes, periodicity, and institutionalization of the behavior. The 
necessities of life such as food, sex, shelter, and gregariousness must 
be considered. And again, the problem for the individual also de- 
pends upon the diet, monotony of life, physical exercise, climate, 
glandular secretions, and so on. All these affect individuals, and 
since individuals make up societies, we must expect societies to be 
affected by the same things that affect individuals, especially where 
the population is relatively small and communal activity is fre- 
quently indulged in. This does not mean that there is a high corre- 
lation in cause and effect between individual and culture. 


SIMULTANEOUS BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


Out of the total range of human behavior the Pomo have in- 
stitutionalized the patterns described above to a high degree. The 
various compulsions, patterns of behavior, traditional reactions to 
situations, or whatever they are called, are not equally weighted 
in the Pomo culture. In some situations one pattern of behavior will 
be present, in another a different pattern, and so on. An admixture 
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of all is required, according to what is going on at the time. If a 
great many invasions, deaths, a poor harvest, or a plague has upset 
the culture there is more chance of overt “outburst” behavior taking 
place. On the other hand, if things are favorable, especially an ex- 
ceptionally plentiful harvest, and it is the harvest season, ‘“‘Apollo- 
nian” action may be the rule; except that then the Pomo may have 
sufficient funds with which to pay the sorcerers to kill their enemies. 

Thus the so-called psychopathic trends in the Pomo culture were 
the institutionalized reactions by the people participating in their 
own culture and acceptable to all. The “abnormal” or deviant, ac- 
cording to the informants, were those individuals who did not par- 
ticipate. 


THE QUESTION OF “ABNORMAL” AND “NORMAL” 


It is theoretically possible that an “abnormal” individual of our 
culture could live “normally” in a culture which has selected out 
these aspects of personality. That is, a certain type of “abnormal” 
individual would be able to feel in sympathy and accord in the Pomo 
culture, but it is doubtful whether he would be abie to control him- 
self until the proper time for an outburst and thus not incur public 
disapproval. In addition, he would have to become accustomed to 
and conform with a great many strange institutionalizations which, 
to an aberrant individual who had already been unsuccessful in ad- 
justing himself to the institutionalizations of his own society, 
might very well prove disastrous. Furthermore, the institutionaliza- 
tions which had caused an individual to deviate abnormally from 
the accepted mode of behavior in his own society were at the 
same time a check upon his displaying, too frequently or to too great 
a degree, his abnormality. In the new situation all restraint would 
be removed and there is a strong possibility that he would lose con- 
trol of himself entirely. 

Although these patterns of behavior have been presented as out- 
standing in the culture, a caution is necessary. The fact that the 
Pomo went to these extremes does not mean that they had a dual 
personality, that they were paranoid, or so on. They participated 
in these various extreme activities at different times and if anyone 
had acted otherwise than in the prescribed manner or had reversed 
the behavior the people would have considered that individual as 
deviating from the accepted standards. 
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The various institutions may have had their origin as outlets for 
paranoia, megalomania, or other forms of behavior." 

These swings from one extreme to another are found in schi- 
zophrenic individuals and if an individual in everyday life reacted 
as a collection of individuals in culture does, he would fall into that 
classification. But a culture can go through these various phases 
of behavior periodically and not be made up of “crazy people.” 


CYCLES 


The cycles of pressure, release, and quiescence, are an important 
factor and must be included in the study of the underlying social 
forces generated by gregarious living. A presentation which fails 
to place institutions in their proper continuum takes away from a 
possible understanding of the institutions as well as the cultural 
configuration.?* 

There are a great many cycles and fluctuations of behavior 
patterns in the Pomo culture. We cannot analyze all of them here. 
We are primarily interested in presenting the factor that pressures 
arise, are released, and a reaction follows, and that the three phases 
of the cycle bring one another into dominance at different times. A 
detailed analysis of the cyclical behavior, the fluctuations, and pulsa- 
tions, must be postponed. 

It is sufficient to state that these three types of behavior acting 
as a cycle are found in the entire Pomo territory (which was an 
amorphous religious unit), in the autonomous groups (which were 
political territorial units), in each family (which was the basic unit 
in the Pomo territory), and in each individual, and that the cycles 
frequently interacted, overlapped, synchronized, contravened, and 
conflicted with one another. 

Of necessity this brought about a great amount of conflict in 
the group or in the individual, whichever the case might be, when 
all of the cycles did not synchronize. 


*1 Benedict uses these terms to explain cultural phenomena, ibid., pp. 151, 190, 
216, 222, and 243. 

*2 Two other independent reports of aboriginal cultures have been made where 
the individual and group action so closely parallel the Pomo as far as the 
“Apollonian” and “Dionysian” patterns are concerned as to lead the reader to sus- 
pect that the three reports were of the same culture by different observers. As far 
as priority of publication is concerned, Jane Belo was first, The Balinese temper, 
this journal, 1935, 4, 120-146; E. Beaglehole, Emotional release in a Polynesian 
community, J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 193x 32, 319-328, and A note on cultural com- 
pensation, same journal, 193x 33, 121-123, was second, and the present author was 
= However, all three investigations were made without knowledge of the 
others. 
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The Pomo individual had to adjust himself to the constant de- 
mands of his culture in the form of the interacting pressures which 
called for traditional activities at particular times. Conflicts arose 
due to the necessity of making a choice between diverse forms of 
activity on the basis of his own desires and the activity which was 
called for culturally. When the individual did not conform he was 
apt to be classed as a deviant personality although if he had con- 
formed he would have been restrained from participating in a form 
of activity which was more important to himself on the basis of his 
own life experiences. An “abnormal” individual from our society 
would be faced with the same problem. 


CHOICE OF ACTIVITY 


An important aspect of the interacting forces in the Pomo cul- 
ture is that there was more than one way to deal with a situation. 
Every aspect of the culture could be participated in in any one of a 
number of ways and to more than one degree. For example, if a 
spouse was unfaithful the offended spouse could ignore the unfaith- 
fulness, kill, mutilate, or shame the third party, or the offending 
spouse, etc. If birth control was to be used, any one of a number of 
ways could be selected. The particular method in any case was 
chosen on the basis of the makeup of the individual. It could be 
based upon any one of the patterns presented. And the choice un- 
doubtedly depended to some extent upon the psychological makeup 
of the individual at the particular time of making the choice. 


SUMMARY 


The Pomo culture through time presents three facets which the 
entire population participated in: the An-siety, Dionysian, and 
Apollonian. These broad behavior types are manifestations of 
diverse cultural patterns. They were interrelated and their overt 
manifestations brought one another into greater or lesser dominance 
at different times.1® 

Speaking relatively, the anxiety type of behavior was of the 
longest duration and caused the occurrence of the degree of out- 
burst in the “Dionysian,” which was short-lived. The “Apollonian” 
was of longer duration, pervaded the society at all times, but had its 
dominance after the “Dionysian” outbursts. The stages in these 
cycles, or rhythms, were not sharply demarcated, but rather were 

** This is an important factor in culture dynamics. It has little to do with “The 


super-organic” as presented by A. L. Kroeber in the Amer. Anthro., 1917, 19, 
162-213, although it follows to some extent the fluctuations he established. 
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overlapping and in some cases simultaneous for different parts of 
the population. Conditions like a good harvest or an unexpected 
happening retarded or speeded the phases into dominance. How- 
ever, they were controllable by the people who pressed checks into 
use as control measures. 

These same phases of action were present in the family, and in 
individual action. At times the cycles in all three, group, family, and 
individual, would be in a different phase, and the individual was 
forced to make a choice. 

“Normality” within the group means adhering to the traditional 
modes of behavior. ‘Abnormality’ means nonparticipation, or 
participation at the wrong time. 

In addition there are other behavior attitudes and actions, which 
are just as important but not as spectacular, without which the 
presentation would be inadequate and incomplete. 

Benedict has presented the concept of “Apollonian” versus 
“Dionysian” as characterizing a dichotomy of cultures in at least 
North America. This polarity of behavior, which she sets up as a 
means whereby cultures can be understood, in toto, does not indi- 
cate in any way the dynamic forces which create them and the 
forces which they in turn create. If either one of the two polarities 
of behavior should be accepted as intrinsic and inalienable charac-, 
teristics of a particular culture, then her presentation is incompatible 
with the concept of dynamics and we must accept the idea of cul- 
tures living in suspended states of megalomania, paranoia, and so on. 

At all times we must look at the constellations of institutions in 
relation to the total configuration of a culture and examine the many 
phases and variations in the content of the multitudinous institu- 
tionalizations in society. Oversimplification will not aid us in under- 
standing what the culture of a group of individuals living together is. 

We must take into consideration the interplay of the variegated 
forms of action through time in order to understand more fully the 
“patterns of culture.” 


** Many articles have been published on this subject. See especially, in this 
journal: Jane Belo, The Balinese temper, 1935, 4, 120-146; James Barnett, Per- 
sonality in primitive society, 2, 152-167; M. Mead, The use of primitive material 
in the study of personality, 3, 3-16; S. F. Nadel, The typological approach to cul- 
ture, 1937, 5, 268-284; R. Landes, The personality of the Ojibwa, 6, 51-60; J. Henry, 
The personality of the Kaingang, 1937, 5, 113-123. See also: E. Beaglehole, Emo- 
tional release in a polynesian community, J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 32, 319-328, and 
A note on cultural compensation, ibid., 33, 121-123. 
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A Reply to Dr. Aginsky 


Dr. Aginsky’s criticism of my dis- 
cussions in Patterns of Culture well 
illustrates a state of mind against 
which I wrote a warning in that vol- 
ume: “Categories become a liability 
when they are taken as inevitable and 
applicable alike to all civilizations 
and all events. The constellations I 
have discussed are not ‘types’ in the 
sense that they represent a fixed con- 
stellation of traits. Each one is an 
empirical characterization, and prob- 
ably is not duplicated in its entirety 
anywhere else in the world” (p. 
238). And again: “We do not need 
a plank of ‘configuration’ written into 
the platform of an_ ethnological 
school. In theoretical discussions of 
culture, generalizations about the in- 
tegration of culture will be empty in 
proportion as they are dogmatic and 
universalized” (p. 229). These are 
not isolated statements of my convic- 
tions; I have constantly opposed any 
“typing” of cultures into which any 
newly studied culture would have to 
be arbitrarily fitted. His criticism 
that I have proposed Apollonian and 
Dionysian as “polarities of behavior 

. whereby cultures can be under- 
stood in toto” is completely alien to 
my own theoretical position, and is a 
misreading of my book into which 
readers did not ordinarily fall. 

Dr. Aginsky has used “Apollo- 
nian” in a sense quite different from 
my use of the term. I have used it, 
to quote Nietzsche, to designate be- 
havior which “knows but one law, 
measure in the Hellenic sense” (p. 


79). Dr. Aginsky uses it to desig- 
nate intervals between orgiastic out- 
bursts. If Dr. Aginsky’s work had 
been among the Zuni, he would also 
have been faced with the necessity 
of characterizing Apollonian behav- 
ior in my sense. Since he is describ- 
ing a very different culture, he con- 
fuses the issue by attempting to use 
designations which have their use 
elsewhere. In so far as he is laboring 
the point that the Pomo, with all 
their orgiastic behavior cannot be or- 
giastic all the time, he is laboring the 
obvious. However, to avoid this very 
misunderstanding, I gave space in 
discussing the Kwakiutl, who also 
have orgiastic behavior, to describ- 
ing this very fact. As Dr. Aginsky 
points out that Pomo family life was 
free of violent or paranoid behavior, 
so too I pointed this out in the Kwa- 
kiutl parents’ mourning for their 
dead baby (p. 239), parting of loved 
ones (p. 240), intimacies of family 
life (p. 241). 

The other points raised by Dr. 
Aginsky in criticizing my position 
are also ones I have discussed in Pat- 
terns of Culture, and he has only re- 
phrased my statements, e.g., Aginsky: 
a society which indulges in schizo- 
phrenic swings from one extreme to 
another is not made up of “crazy 
people”; compare Benedict, Patterns 
of Culture, pages 257-258, 270. 


Aginsky: cultures are not homoge- 
neous in their drives; compare Ben- 
edict, op. cit., pages 223-229, 238-241. 

His point that in Patterns of Cul- 
ture I have not discussed the dynam- 
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ics of different personality develop- discuss sociological correlates of 
ments is of course true. It seemed different personality developments in 
necessary to write one book showing a forthcoming volume. 

how radically human behavior dif- RutH BENEDICT. 
fered in different cultures; I shall Columbia University. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION. By 
John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, 
Neal E. Miller, O. H. Mowrer, 
Robert R. Sears, in collaboration 
with Clellan S. Ford, Carl Iver 
Hovland, Richard T. Sollenberger. 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1939. ix + 209 pages with 
Index. $2.00. 


This book, a product of the collab- 
orative investigations of the Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale Univer- 
sity, is interesting and important as 
another attempt to deal by stricter 
hypothetico-deductive methods with 
certain of the problems of complex 
human conduct that have usually 
been left to psychoanalysis and other 
forms of Tiefenpsychologie. It pro- 
poses to examine the consequences 
of a “basic postulate” and certain ex- 
hibited concepts related to aggres- 
sion-frustration. Chapter I, entitled 
Definitions, and Chapters II and III, 
entitled Psychological Principles, 
constitute a sober and lucid exposi- 
tion of the postulates and concepts 
to be used. The “basic postulate” is 
“that aggression is always a conse- 
quence of frustration. More specifi- 
cally, the proposition is that the oc- 
currence of aggressive behavior al- 
Ways presupposes the existence of 
frustration and, contrariwise, that 
the existence of frustration always 
leads to some form of aggression.” 
The definitions required by this postu- 
late of frustration and aggression are 
as follows: “An interference with 
the occurrence of an instigated goal- 
response at its proper time in the be- 


havior sequence is called a frustra- 
tion. . .. Aggression is independently 
defined as an act whose goal-response 
is injury to an organism (or organ- 
ism surrogate ).” These definitions in 
turn require a definition or exhibi- 
tion of the term “goal-response.” “An 
act which terminates a predicted se- 
quence will be called a “goal-re- 
sponse.” 


The meanings of “predicted se- 
quence” and “goal response” are fur- 
ther exhibited by an illustration of a 
child demanding an ice cream cone. 
The implication is that the sole basis 
for the prediction of a sequence and 
its terminating act is the previous oc- 
currence of similar sequences. Al- 
though possibly adequate to the pur- 
poses of the present volume the op- 
erational definition of goal response 
yielded by this example is neither so 
precise nor so objective as, for ex- 
ample, McDougall’s “marks of be- 
havior.” 

The psychological principles of 
Chapters II and III are essentially 
elaborations of the basic postulates 
and additional assumptions for many 
of which empirical evidence is cited. 
Example: “The strength of instiga- 
tion to aggression should vary di- 
rectly with (1) the strength of in- 
stigation to the frustrated response, 
(2) degree of interference with the 
frustrated response, and (3) the 
number of frustrated response se- 
quences.” Some of the empirical evi- 
dence here is not wholly unambig- 
uous, e.g., the finding that an infant 
cried more quickly upon removal of 
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his bottle when he was hungry than 
when he was partly sated. Can an in- 
fant’s crying under such circum- 
stances be interpreted as “an act 
whose goal-response is injury to an 
organism” or as an index of instiga- 
tion to such an act? An instigator is 
defined as “some antecedent condition 
of which the predicted response is 
the consequence. It may be directly 
observable . . . or it may be an in- 
ternal condition that can only be in- 
ferred.” From the illustration in 
which this definition occurs it is evi- 
dent that the notion “instigator” in- 
cludes both the concept of tension 
and that of valence without differen- 
tiation. Another example: “The 
strength of inhibition of any act of 
aggression varies positively with the 
amount of punishment anticipated as 
the consequence of that act.” The no- 
tion of punishment explicitly includes 
all negatively valent consequences: it 
would seem more orderly and less an- 
thropomorphic to regard punishment 
as a special (socially conditioned) 
case of negatively valent conse- 
quence. 

Other psychological principles, 
each with its quota of new concepts, 
deal with the direction, displacement, 
and satiation (“catharsis”) of ag- 
gression. On the whole, this part of 
the book is admirably lucid and can- 
did. If the later portion had adhered 
rigorously to the definitions and con- 
cepts here elaborated, its argument 
would have been more cogent. 

Chapter IV, on Socialization in 
America, is a concise, objective ac- 
count of the frustrations inherent in 
the process of socialization and of 
the mechanisms by which society at- 
tempts to tame the consequent ag- 
gression. 

Chapter V, on Adolescence, contin- 
ues the account of the frustrations 
required by socialization, with em- 
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phasis upon the frustrations of the 
changed instigations of adolescence. 
It is, of course, inevitable and not 
undesirable that in working from an 
hypothesis there should be a tendency 
to see all things in terms of that hy- 
pothesis. Thus the treatment of ad- 
olescence would have been consider- 
ably enriched by the use of the con- 
cept of marginality or marginal mem- 
bership recently elaborated by Stone- 
quist. 

It is in Chapter VI on Criminality, 
however, that the reader becomes 
most clearly aware of the means by 
which the frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis explains such a tremendous 
range of behavior. It is by means of 
a tacit change in the meaning of im- 
portant terms. Thus aggression which 
was defined as “an act whose goal 
response is injury to an organism,” 
has come, in Chapter VI, to mean ‘an 
act whose objective result is injury 
to an organism.’ This radical change 
means that we are no longer dealing 
with the original postulate but with 
a quite different one. We have in ef- 
fect gone out of psychology and into 
sociology. It is evident at the same 
time that the operational definition 
of goal-response has also changed. A 
goal is no longer the terminal act 
of a previously observed behavior 
sequence of a specific individual, but 
rather ‘something which it seems 
reasonable to the writer that the 
population in question should strive 
for.’ This does not mean, of course, 
that this chapter is devoid of in- 
terest and value. It is full of 
thought-provoking data. It merely 
means that this chapter and the sub- 
sequent ones are not relevant to the 
original hypothesis as stated in the 
initial chapters. 

Chapter VII, on Democracy, Fas- 
cism and Communism, is likewise in- 
teresting and suggestive, but it also 
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departs from the original and gen- 
uinely psychological definitions. Thus 
we read: “When he [the individual 
in a democracy] works more vigor- 
ously, when he arranges clever busi- 
ness deals, or when he succeeds in 
outwitting his competitor in almost 
any form, he advances himself and 
secures prestige in the eyes of most 
of his friends. These activities re- 
sult not only from instigation to self- 
betterment but also, as was empha- 
sized in Chapter IV, from frustra- 
tions during childhood and from oth- 
ers imposed by different social in- 
stitutions during adulthood; they can 
be considered therefore at least par- 
tially a form of displaced aggres- 
sion.” I cannot find any ground in 
the original assumptions and defini- 
tions for deducing the proposition 
that competition is ipso facto aggres- 
sion, i.e., that it has as its goal “in- 
jury to an organism.” 

The final chapter on the mores of 
the Ashanti contains an interesting 
explanation, in terms of frustration 
and aggression, of the fact that a 
warrior might prefer capture to death 
in a battle. “. . . It may be assumed 
that when this man leaves his home 
for the battlefield his strongest insti- 
gation is to go on living. He wants 
to be able to return to the enjoyment 
of those pleasures which characterize 
his daily life in Ashanti. In the midst 
of battle he is confronted with the 
grave possibility of being killed. This 
anticipation of interference with his 
desire to return to Ashanti is a frus- 
tration and the warrior is instigated 
to fight more vigorously against the 
enemies who threaten to take his life. 
If the odds now go strongly against 
him and fighting proves of no avail, 
his only escape from death may be 
to surrender to the enemy. In other 
words, the only way to keep on liv- 
ing may be to stop fighting and lay 
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down his arms. But the oath which 
he took before battle and in which 
he promised his king to conquer or 
to die blocks this way of preserving 
his life. His desire to live is about 
to be thwarted by his promise. He 
knows, furthermore, that if he vio- 
lates his oath and at any time returns 
home he will be put to death. He can 
no longer look forward to taking up 
life where he left off when he went 
into battle. These frustrations arouse 
aggression directed against the au- 
thority of the king. Fortified by this 
anger, the warrior’s determination to 
live, even though a captive, overrides 
social control and he surrenders to 
the foe.” 

The tendencies manifest in the later 
portions of the book to suggest far- 
fetched explanations in terms of the 
postulate in preference to much sim- 
pler ones which might also be de- 
ductions from a total system of pos- 
tulates required for a general the- 
ory of behavior and to depart from 
the definitions in the interests of 
range, suggest that the hypothetico- 
deductive method is not applicable to’ 
a single postulate but only to systems 
of postulates. Even in mathematics 
the consequences of a single postulate 
are not explored directly, but by 
changing it or omitting it from the 
system of postulates in which it oc- 
curs. In empirical science, a minia- 
ture system, no matter how carefully 
worked out, cannot be compared to 
a comprehensive system, however 
crude. 

The outstanding merits of the book 
are its serious and partially success- 
ful effort to apply scientific method 
to complex human behavior and the 
vigorous emphasis upon the role of 
frustration in human affairs. 

D. K. Apams. 


Duke University. 
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PsYCHOLOGICAL Factors IN Mar- 
ITAL Happiness. By L. M. Terman. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
Pp. xiv + 474. $4.00. 


This study presents a definitive ex- 
ample of what can be done with a 
problem of social significance by the 
psychometric approach. The problem 
as specified was to measure degrees 
of marital happiness and discover 
psychological correlates of these de- 
grees. Data concerning both variables 
were obtained from 792 married cou- 
ples belonging to the lower and upper 
middle classes in California. Ques- 
tionnaires were presented in such a 
way as to prevent collusion between 
spouses and to assure the subjects of 
absolute and unquestionable ano- 
nymity. 

The measure of marital happiness 
was based on the answers to over 
seventy items dealing with “congen- 
iality of tastes and interests, the 
spouses’ ability to agree, their ex- 
pressions of satisfaction with mate 
and marriage, general estimates of 
their marital happiness, and the 
enumeration of complaints and fric- 
tions” (p. 50). These answers were 
differentially weighted on the basis 
of their intercorrelations and the de- 
gree of agreement between spouses. 
The final distribution of marital hap- 
piness scores was markedly skewed 
toward the upper end, as might be 
expected from the facts that all the 
subjects were still married and that 
marriage is a social institution in- 
volving the same variables that ap- 
pear to determine J-shaped distribu- 
tions elsewhere. 

The correlates of marital hap- 
piness were sought in three areas: 
personality trends, experiential back- 
ground, and sexual adjustment. A 
large number of selected items from 
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the Bernreuter and Strong tests were 
used for measuring personality 
trends. Background factors investi- 
gated included relation to parents, 
childhood happiness, marital hap- 
piness of parents and character of 
early sex instruction. The study of 
sexual adjustment related to such 
matters as sexual history, adequacy, 
frequency and duration of inter- 
course, contraception, and the wom- 
an’s adequacy for orgasm. The 
method of determining correlates of 
marital happiness was, in general, 
that of comparing the kinds of an- 
swers given by selected criterion- 
groups of happily and unhappily 
married people. A scale for the pre- 
diction of marital happiness was con- 
structed from the correlates. Ter- 
man concludes that, on the whole, 
personality and background factors 
are much more highly correlated 
with the degree of marital happiness 
than are factors of sexual adjust- 
ment. 

In evaluating the report of such an 
investigation as this, it is important 
to remember that the facts presented 
are primarily facts of measurement 
rather than facts of behavior. Or to 
put it another way, the behavior 
which is analyzed is that of “answer- 
ing a questionnaire” rather than 
“telling what really happened.” As 
Terman has made amply clear, the 
two are not necessarily incompatible 
(e.g., hostile spouses frequently agree 
on the unacceptable behavior of one 
of themselves), but in some instances 
the questionnaire becomes a vehicle 
for the expression of aggression or 
affection rather than a means of tell- 
ing what behavior actually occurs. 
The discussion in Chapter V of the 
significance of “marital complaints” 
is a brilliant analysis of this relation- 
ship. 
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If one were to follow this argu- 
ment rigidly, the attempt to find cor- 
relates of marital happiness by the 
use of a questionnaire would result 
in a simple statement that people who 
are happily married answer such- 
and-such to a given question and un- 
happily married ones answer such- 
and-such-else. Such a technique might 
be adequate for the construction of a 
prediction scale, but it would fall 
short of fulfilling all the possibilities 
such data have for the scientific 
analysis of marital happiness. One 
of the great virtues of Professor 
Terman’s work is that he has gone 
behind the questionnaire answers and 
asked, always, “Why did these people 
say this?” As a result, the book is a 
veritable mine of rich hypotheses and 
sage observations. Likewise, a num- 
ber of spurious factors have probably 
been eliminated from the final pre- 
diction scale, factors which could not 
have been eliminated on a purely sta- 
tistical basis. 

One point seems worthy of par- 
ticular mention. Many of the cor- 
relates of marital happiness appear 
to be matters of behavior which in- 
volve cultural regulation and are 
evaluated as “good” or “bad” by 
members of the social group from 
which the subjects of this study were 
primarily drawn. On the whole, mar- 
ital happiness is positively correlated 
with the mode of behavior adopted 
by the majority. For example, pre- 
marital promiscuity by the woman is 
less favorable to happiness than vir- 
ginity; interest and pleasant antici- 
pation of marital sexuality is better 
than disgust and aversion; “consid- 
erable” religious training in child- 
hood is better than “strict” or “lit- 
tle.” 


The behavior adopted by the ma- 
jority is probably a reflection of the 
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“ideal” which would be set by the 
culture. In so far as these various 
correlates approximate the culture 
demands, it might be concluded that 
happiness is associated with a dis- 
position to answer the questions in 
accord with the cultural ideal. The 
question must inevitably be raised, 
however, as to whether the answers 
to the items from which the hap- 
piness score itself was derived were 
not equally determined by the dis- 
position to “fit the pattern of the cul- 
ture.” A clear answer to this ques- 
tion must await an independent meas- 
ure of marital happiness, but in a 
sense the question is nonsensical. 
The degree to which a person feels 
happily married may in itself be a 
function of nothing other than his 
judgment of how he ought to feel. 
Rosert R. Sears. 
Yale University. 


Twins: A Study of Heredity and 
Environment. By Horatio H. New- 
man, Frank N. Freeman, and Karl 
J. Holzinger. Chicago, LIllinois: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1937. Pp. xvi, 369. 96 tables, 39 
plates. 


PSYCHOLOGISCHE ZWILLINGSUNTER- 
SUCHUNGEN. By Arvo Lehtovaara. 
Helsinki: 1938. Pp. 460. 100 
tables, 16 plates. 


Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger 
(a biologist, a psychologist, and a 
statistician) combined their efforts in 
examining a singularly large number 
of twins (19 pairs of identical twins 
reared apart, and an unselected series 
of 50 pairs of identical twins and 50 
pairs of fraternal twins reared to- 
gether). The separated twins were 
between the ages of 12 and 59, the 
unseparated twins between 8 and 18 
years. Mono- and dizygosity was di- 
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agnosed by the similarity of the 
twins in a number of physical traits. 
The authors claim that, before the 
beginning of their work, no study 
on twins had been undertaken with 
similar diagnostic and statistical pre- 
cautions. Apart from a great num- 
ber of physical measurements and 
observations, several tests on intelli- 
gence, educational achievement, will- 
temperament, emotion, and handed- 
ness were taken. Further information 
was gathered, by interview with par- 
ents and others, on physical and 
school history and on some general 
points. 

The authors point out that while 
their study gives an indication as to 
the relative influences of nature and 
nurture, no general proportion for 
their respective effects can be fixed. 
This proportion would change with 
the range of variation in the material 
studied of both genetical disposition 
and environment; in which respect 
twin studies are necessarily limited. 
While dizygotic twins are as differ- 
ent genetically as ordinary brothers 
and sisters of the same family, they 
are certainly more alike than two in- 
dividuals selected at random. On the 
other hand, separated twins grow up 
in environments which in most cases 
resemble each other to a certain ex- 
tent. (Only four of the pairs in- 
cluded in this study were reared in 
substantially different surroundings. ) 

The main results are as follows: 
(1) twins are neither superior nor 
inferior to people in general; (2) all 
mental traits are to a certain extent 
affected by environment: least so in- 
telligence, educational achievement 
more, and personality or temperament 
(including neurotic disposition) most. 
From the study of separated twins it 
follows that school environment is 
more important than the social level 


of the home. (3) Identical twins 
reared together become neither more 
nor less alike as they grow older. 
Fraternal twins grow less alike men- 
tally. The authors believe this differ- 
ence to be due to the fact that fra- 
ternal twins choose their environ- 
ment more independently than do 
identical twins. (4) In quality and 
speed of handwriting identical twins 
are more alike than fraternal twins. 
In general style and appearance, 
however, no significant difference 
between the two groups is found. 
(5) In intelligence and educational 
achievement separated twins are, on 
the whole, as different as fraternal 
twins reared together. “What hered- 
ity can do, environment can also do.” 
(6) Separate case studies reveal spe- 
cific effects of environment on per- 
sonality which do not show in the 
statistical treatment of the data. One 
would wish that these case reports 
were more detailed and included a 
fuller account of character traits, 
general behavior, disposition, and life 
histories. The authors omitted to 
publish some of these data for fear 
publication might embarrass their 
subjects. Even so the book must be 
regarded as fundamental both in re- 
spect of the methods evolved and the 
data presented. 

While Lehtovaara’s study does not 
compare with the aforementioned in 
statistical acuity and in the wealth 
of test results, it is somehow a com- 
pletion of it, entering more deeply 
into the “human side” of twin psy- 
chology. The author studied an un- 
selected series of children below the 
age of 17, including 15 pairs of op- 
posite-sex twins, 71 pairs of like-sex 
fraternal twins, 57 pairs of identical 
twins and two sets of triplets, in one 
of which all 3 children were fra- 
ternal, while in the other, 2 were 
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identical. Zygosity was diagnosed 
according to Siemens’ similarity- 
method. The findings from intelli- 


gence tests and their comparison with 
school reports confirm Newman’s re- 
sults. Also in the Buehler-Hetzer 
test of development which was given 
to the younger twins up to the age of 
6 only, identical twins react more 
similarly than fraternal. In the older 
subjects (7 to 16 years), mimic ex- 
pressions were studied by means of 
film records. It appears that quality, 
intensity, and course of change of 
mimic expression depends mainly on 
hereditary factors. Some of the older 
twins were also tested for eidetic 
imagery. The difference between 
identical and fraternal twins is in- 
significant. 

The most important part of the 
material consists in data gathered 
from extensive interviews with the 
children, checked by further infor- 
mation from parents and teachers. 
Identical twins are, as a rule, more 
closely attached to each other than 
fraternal twins. This fact is most 
pronounced in girl twins, although 
fraternal girl twins are also more at- 
tached to each other than fraternal 
boy twins. Attachment decreases gen- 
erally after puberty, especially in 
fraternals. Although in the identical 
twin pair one of the twins often 
takes the lead, the inner relation of 
the pair is one of co-ordination 
rather than competition, as found 
between fraternal twins. Identical 
twins tend to share the same interests 
and friends and are much more to- 
gether than fraternal twins. They 
therefore have a much more similar 
environment than the latter. 

While neither of the two books re- 
viewed presents final solutions, they 
both contain a great amount of mate- 
rial which should be even more in- 
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teresting to the psychologist than to 
the geneticist. 
O. LAUENSTEIN. 
London. 


COOPERATION AND COMPETITION 
AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. Edited 
by Margaret Mead. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1937. 511 pp. $4.00. 


COMPETITION AND COOPERATION. By 
Mark A. May and Leonard W. 
Doob. Bulletin No. 25 of the Social 
Science Research Council. April, 
1937. 186 pp. $1.00. 


MEMORANDUM ON RESEARCH IN Com- 
PETITION AND COOPERATION. By 
Members of the Sub-Committee on 
Competition and Cooperation. So- 
cial Science Research Council. 
April, 1937. 389 pp. Mimeographed. 


These works are of considerable 
interest to students not only because 
of their content but because they rep- 
resent an attempt to coordinate the 
efforts of researchers from several 
fields of knowledge. In 1934-35 the 
Social Science Research Council ap- 
pointed three subcommittees to ex- 
plore special aspects of the broad 
field which had been termed “culture 
and personality.” One of these in- 
vested with the resonant title the Sub- 
Committee on Competitive-Coopera- 
tive Habits consisted of Dr. Mark 
May, Chairman, Gordon Allport, and 
Gardner Murphy. In May, 1937,1 Dr. 
May published “A research note on 
co-operative and competitive behav- 
ior” reporting the progress of the 
subcommittee.? 

1 Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 42. 

* This review will not include an ex- 
amination of the valuable work of Dr. 
John Dollard, Criteria for the Life 


History (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1936), which was also in a 


sense an outgrowth of this project, and 
ample justification for it. 
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Probably the work of most imme- 
diate value is the one edited by Mead. 
In addition to an Introduction and 
Interpretive Statement she is re- 
sponsible for the chapters on the 
Arapesh, the Manus, and the Samo- 
ans. The Greenland Eskimo and Da- 
kota are treated by Jeannette Mirsky, 
the Ojibwa by Ruth Landes, the 
Bachiga (Ciga) by May Mandel- 
baum Edel, the Ifugao, Kwakiutl, 
Zuni and Bathonga by Irving Gold- 
man, the Iroquois by Buell Quain, 
and the Maori by Bernard Mishkin. 

The question which immediately 
arises and, because of the nature of 
the material, is most clearly con- 
fronted in the book edited by Dr. 
Mead is: Is co-operation-competition 
valid as a concept (or dichotomy) in 
cultural as well as ideological space? 
If so, is it valid for cultures other 
than our own? Unfortunately one is 
left with no particular assurance that 
this can be answered affirmatively. 
As Dr. Mead says: “No fact about 
the behavior of the members of a 
group which share a common cul- 
ture, and are in greater or less degree 
members of a given society, is rele- 
vant out of its context” (p. 5). 
She and her co-authors are to be 
congratulated for the fashion in 
which they hold to this anthropologi- 
cal mandate. To essay a satisfactory 
answer to our question, however, it 
seems it would be necessary to have 
protocols indicating how the mem- 
bers of any one culture “talk about” 
the activities under question. In some 
of the chapters rather abbreviated 
cases are given exemplifying type 
situations, and it seems that it would 
have been easy to justify the inclu- 
sion of more of such material. 

There is no need of examining the 
point further, for Dr. Mead has stated 
the reservation succinctly and with 
clarity: “Social systems can be classi- 
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fied from a great many points of 
view, and there is no reason for re- 
garding the classifications of coop- 
erative, competitive, and individual- 
istic as the most significant. This 
must be borne in mind in the many 
instances where no correlation was 
found between the classification of 
societies as here presented and cer- 
tain elements in the culture. Metho- 
dologically such lack of correlation 
generally means that these categories 
of cooperative, competitive, and indi- 
vidualistic are really only classifica- 
tions of aspects of social systems to 
which only certain elements are rel- 
evant. Yet these classifications have 
proved useful in bringing to light 
certain interrelationships between 
the nature of the social structure and 
the kind of social life permitted with- 
in it” (p. 460). 

One should reiterate this observa- 
tion with the addition that there is a 
real danger of narrowing, if sharpen- 
ing, one’s examination of primitive 
cultures when he starts from a too 
clearly defined conceptual base. That 
this danger has been largely avoided 
speaks highly for the competency of 
the authors. 

The report by Drs. May and Doob 
defies adequate examination in the 
space of a review because of the ram- 
ifications of their very difficult task, 
an attempt to systematize the find- 
ings of the subcommittee and its re- 
search assistants. This takes the 
guise of the elaboration of a theory 
of competition and co-operation, a 
commentary on four groups of ap- 
proaches (the experimental, sociolog- 
ical, anthropological, and life his- 
tory) and a note on future research. 
The systematization was difficult to 
achieve because, as the authors say, 
“ . . existing research on competi- 
tion and cooperation is scattered. 
spotty, and even chaotic” (p. 141). 
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If then order has not been completely 
won from chaos, the valor of the ef- 
fort should not be impugned. 

Colloquially stated, the “theory” 
attempts to answer in eight postulates 
why individuals compete or co-oper- 
ate, for what, with whom, and how. 
This is a perfectly legitimate exer- 
cise, and the value of a working hy- 
pothesis, which this purports to be, 
is undeniable. 

In discussing the several “ap- 
proaches” twenty-four “propositions” 
are inductively arrived at. There are, 
however, no “propositions” for the 
sociological approaches. Instead we 
are afforded a discursus on the meth- 
od of sociology which is easily the 
briefest obiter dictum yet available. 
For example: “Any sort of acquaint- 
anceship with sociological literature 
reveals that it is literally honey- 
combed with opinions and data con- 
cerning cooperation and competition. 
In general, it appears that sociolo- 
gists have devoted more attention to 
the study of cooperation than to com- 
petition. This tendency may very well 
result from the sociological bias 
which is so well grounded in phe- 
nomena of association that sociolo- 
gists unwittingly are positing, as did 
their founder Comte, cooperation as 
a goal for the entire planet. Compe- 
tition is likely to be regarded as an 
impolite intruder which gives rise 
to such phenomena as race prejudice 
or criminality’—and essays on the 
method of sociology ? 

To continue, “. . . Sociologists . .. 
tend to glide over the problem of in- 
dividual differences” (p. 48). The 


validity of such a generalization may 
be tested by an examination of some 
casually selected references. The fol- 
lowing might be multiplied many 
times over: K. Young’s Social Psy- 
chology; Shaw’s Natural History of 
a Delinquent Career; Cooley’s Hu- 
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man Nature and the Social Order; 
Mowrer’s Family Disorganization; 
Folsom’s Family; Social Disorgan- 
ization by Elliott and Merrill. 

Some methodological gymnasts 
may be willing to grant that there is 
a tenable consistency in the deprecia- 
tion of collective nouns to the “so- 
cial level of thought” and the als ob 
manipulation of certain collective 
nouns, viz.: co-operation, competi- 
tion, and the sociologist. 

Ultimately, however, the worthi- 
ness of such an enterprise as this 
depends not on the relevancy and ac- 
ademic propriety of the whole work 
but upon the presentation of stimu- 
lating problems which will intrigue 
other researchers. This stimulus is 
available, albeit somewhat obscured, 
in some sixty-eight “problems” 
which, for all the fact that they as 
well as the “postulates” and “prop- 
ositions” read like Gertrude Stein 
gone syllogistic, are well worthy of 
the attention of patient persons who 
seek challenging tasks. 

Guidance in this direction will be 
furthered by the use of the mimeo- 
graphed Memorandum. In several ap- 
pendices, comprising the bulk of the 
work, it contains detailed bibliograph- 
ical abstracts and brief discussions 
by Barbara S. Burks on Cooperative 
and Competitive Habits in Child- 
hood ; Leonard W. Doob on Competi- 
tion and Cooperation (adult quanti- 
tative studies); John H. Useem on 
Some Recent Sociological Studies of 
Cooperative and Competitive Be- 
havior; C. Q. Berger on Cooperative 
and Competitive Behavior as Mani- 
fested in Studies of Certain Social 
Institutions; D. W. Oberdorfer 
on Economic Cooperation in Relation 
to Individual Cooperative and Com- 
petitive Habits; and John W. Boldy- 
reff on Recent Materials on Coopera- 
tion and Competition in Russia. 
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Although the titles number several 
hundred, they have been selected for 
the most part with discrimination 
and the abstracting within the limita- 
tions of space appears to be compe- 
tent. It would of course require the 
assiduous evaluation of experts in 
each of the several fields to deter- 
mine just how discriminatingly and 
competently the tasks were done. A 
couple of rather inconsistent omis- 
sions may be noted. In the section by 
Berger reference is made to Angell’s 
abbreviated article on “The influence 
of severe and apparently lasting de- 
crease in income upon family life,” 
but not to his full report The Family 
Encounters the Depression. Similarly, 
Terpenning’s early article, “Requi- 
sites to rural social organization,” is 
noted rather than his far more im- 
portant later work, Village and Open 
Country Neighborhoods. 

Although the actual total worth of 
these works must be measured in 
terms of what “comes out of them,” 
one is reluctantly placed in the posi- 
tion of doubting severely that the co- 
operation of this group of scientists 
has been as fruitful as was hoped 
of it. Perhaps, indeed, intellective ac- 
tivity reaches its highest levels as 
individual enterprise (see in May 
and Doob, Problems 29 and 30). 

LEONARD BLOOM. 

Kent State University. 


PriMITIVE BEHAVIOR. By William I. 
Thomas. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1937. ix + 847 pp. $5.00. 


This work, the meticulously edited 
fruit of a long and vigorous scholar- 
ship, has been gratefully received by 
students of man, as it well deserves. 
It makes available, in small compass, 
ample grist for many scholarly mills 
which require a varied enrichment. 
It is an entirely possible introduction 


to the social sciences or a source for 
collateral readings, but it is much 
more than a source book. : 

“(The author’s] . . . general object- 
ive is an examination of the varieties 
of human response to the stimuli of 
various cultural situations and the 
exemplification of the degree of 
adaptability of the human organism 
as shown in individual and organiza- 
tional behavior reactions and the re- 
sultant group habits and_ social 
codes.” Dr. Thomas takes as his 
methodological approach to this “the 
definition of the situation” which 
was stated in “The Polish Peasant” 
and in his paper on the Behavior 
Pattern and the Situation read be- 
fore the American Sociological So- 
ciety in 1928. Immediately he is led 
to explore the problem of cultural 
variability, which exploration com- 
prises the bulk of the work, but sel- 
dom have the data been presented in 
a fashion so deadly to “determinisms” 
without, however, falling into bom- 
bast. 

After the introductory chapters, he 
discusses in order: language be- 
havior, kinship behavior, kinship 
equivalents, the incest tabu, residence 
and lineage, patterns of avoidance 
and intimacy, sexual behavior, spir- 
itual intimacies and avoidances, pu- 
berty ceremonies, and patterns of dis- 
tinction. There are then two long and 
important chapters, one on primitive 
government and the other on prim- 
itive law. The discussion of the diffu- 
sion of patterns is perhaps the best 
available introductory treatment of 
this provocative and perennial prob- 
lem. 

Although his illustrative data are 
drawn from the most diverse sources, 
the largest number of references are 
to African peoples. This is fortunate 
for American readers who are less 
likely to be familiar with African 
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cultures, and it is no uncommon error 
to underestimate their variety and 
complexity. There are some thirty- 
six pages of bibliography, generally 
taken from the more available 
sources, which provide further guid- 
ance for the student. 

All in all, the book is so nearly the 
best possible work of its sort that an 
adverse criticism seems almost gratu- 
itous. However, one often finds 
himself regretting that Dr. Thomas’s 
psychological frame of reference is 
not more nearly adequate or applica- 
ble to the material. If this were oth- 
erwise the contribution might be 
truly monumental, for one feels re- 
peatedly that his insights are far 
profounder than his terminologies 
will permit of expression. Where it 
appears, his is still the attitude-value 
psychology of his earlier works, and 
his psychological interpretations are 
at best disjointed, more descriptive 
indeed of the context and particulari- 
ties of the cultural events than inter- 
pretative of the behavior qua be- 
havior. Let others try their methodol- 
ogies on the materials he makes avail- 
able. 

LEONARD BLoom. 

Kent State University. 


BEHAVIOR AND BACKGROUND OF STU- 
DENTS IN COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
ScHoot. By Ruth Strang. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 
xiv + 515 pp. $4.00. 


COUNSELING TECHNICS IN COLLEGE 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. By Ruth 
Strang. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937. x + 159 pp. $2.00. 


STUDENTS AND OccuUPATIONS. By 
E. G. Williamson. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1937. 
xxi + 437 pp. $2.50. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGHOUT 
THE Wor-p. By Franklin J. Keller 
and Morris S. Viteles. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1937, 
xiii + 575 pp. $3.25. 


Scientific books may be roughly 
classified as useful or significant. 
This dichotomy is not completely ex- 
clusive, but may be helpful in pass- 
ing judgment upon a new volume. A 
useful book as distinguished from a 
significant one fulfills the practical 
purpose of making knowledge and 
theories already discovered or formu- 
lated more easily understood and ap- 
plied. Such a book might be written 
by anyone of numerous persons with 
adequate energy, skill, and interest. 
A significant book presents original 
data or theories related to meaning- 
ful problems, and as significance in- 
creases uniqueness is approached. 


The four books listed above are of 
the useful type. They are distinctly 
valuable (one might almost classify 
them as indispensable) to counselors 
and vocational guidance workers. 


Behavior and Background of Stu- 
dents in College and Secondary 
School is the second in a series of 
five volumes designed to present 
summaries of the more important 
articles and investigations pertain- 
ing to personnel work. This second 
volume in the series brings “together 
some of the results of investigations 
relating to adolescent problems, 
physical characteristics, intelligence, 
achievement, personality, attitudes, 
interests, social and economic back- 
ground, and expenditure of time and 
money.” The book contains a useful 
summary of the findings and conclu- 
sions of numerous researches touch- 
ing these areas of advisory work. 

Counseling Technics in College and 
Secondary School is the third vol- 
ume in the series already mentioned. 
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This book presents summaries of re- 
search and of expert opinion relat- 
ing to technics of work with indi- 
viduals, including personnel records, 
the case study, the interview, observa- 
tion, the rating scale, autobiography 
and related technics. In each of these 
volumes at the end of chapters in 
which investigations are summarized 
Dr. Strang gives a very stimulating 
list of problems for further research. 
These sections should be particularly 
suggestive to research students. 
Students and Occupations is well 
described in aim and scope by two 
quotations from the Preface: “Voca- 
tional and educational guidance, 
therefore, must aid students in the 
diagnosis of their vocational apti- 
tudes and interests, in addition to pre- 
senting reliable information about oc- 
cupations. This text will, therefore, 
stress the importance of diagnosing 
aptitudes and interests as a prerequi- 
site to the choosing of an occupation 
or vocation. . .. The first part of the 
text is devoted to a discussion of the 
non-vocational values of general edu- 
cation and further discussion of the 
psychological problems involved in 
the making of a vocational choice. 
Following is a chapter on the scope 
and types of present-day occupations 
and the general trends of employ- 
ment. The remainder of the book is 
devoted to the following broad occu- 
pational fields; medical occupations 
(including medicine, pharmacy, den- 
tistry, nursing, medical technology, 
and dental hygiene); agriculture; 
forestry ; home economics; engineer- 
ing; chemistry; teaching; business 
. . .} law; journalism and writing 
occupations ; social welfare; the min- 
istry; library; the various art occu- 
pations; the skilled trades: personal 
service; and public service occupa- 
tions.” The book is especially dis- 
tinctive in at least one important re- 


spect, namely, the author employs the 
critical, realistic approach through- 
out the place of the “salesmanship” 
approach so frequently used in books 
on this subject. Hence, the usual er- 
rors of oversimplification and over- 
selling are avoided. 

Vocational Guidance throughout 
the World presents a very informa- 
tive comparative survey of “what is 
being done throughout the world to 
help people find their places in the 
complex industrial structure of the 
power machine age. It tells how the 
art of vocational guidance and the 
science of applied psychology are be- 
ing used for this purpose.” The sur- 
vey covers the following countries: 
the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, Belgium, Austra- 
lia, South Africa, China, and Japan. 
In addition to this bulk of informa- 
tion, there are two chapters which 
describe and evaluate psychological 
methods commonly used in vocational 
guidance. There is an extended ap- 
pendix in which samples of record 
forms, tests, etc., in use in various 
countries are given. 

E. V. Putttas. 

George Pepperdine College, 

Los Angeles, California. 


BrotHers IN Crime. By Clifford 
R. Shaw, with the assistance of 
Henry D. McKay and James F. 
McDonald, with special chapters 
by Harold B. Hanson and Ernest 
W. Burgess. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938. xv + 364 
pp. $3.00. 


This volume is unique in the liter- 
ature of criminology. Numerous 
community studies have demon- 
strated that delinquency and crime 
are normally a part of the social tra- 
dition of physically deteriorated and 
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socially disorganized neighborhoods. 
This tradition is perpetuated chiefly 
by play groups, street crowds, and 
gangs, so that the incidence of delin- 
quency and criminality remains high 
in such areas from decade to decade, 
in spite of constant change in the 
cultural and racial groups which in- 
habit them. Case studies have like- 
wise shown that a majority of the 
children who become delinquent in 
such areas are in no sense pathologi- 
cal, but acquire their patterns of de- 
linquent behavior by the normal pro- 
cesses of learning and habituation 
within the community tradition. But 
this volume traces the history of five 
brothers over a period of fifteen 
years, and shows in some detail the 
processes through which all the chil- 
dren of one family of sound stock 
and good mental endowment became 
successively delinquents and crimi- 
nals. 

During the period covered by the 
study, the five brothers were impli- 
cated in delinquency with 103 other 
offenders, and had personal contacts 
with an additional 191 juvenile of- 
fenders with whom they are not 
known to have engaged in delin- 
quency. They were picked up by the 
police at least eighty-six times, 
brought before the court seventy 
times, confined in institutions forty- 
two times, placed under the supervi- 
sion of probation and parole officers 
forty-five times, and served a total 
of fifty-five years in correctional and 
penal institutions. Yet four of the 
brothers have now remained free 
from crime for ten, eight, six, and 
ten years, respectively, only one being 
at present in prison. 

Their careers represent a gradual 
process in informal training, educa- 
tion, and habituation, and their pro- 
gressive sophistication in the knowl- 
edge and use of criminal techniques 
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was the product of the varied in- 
fluences exerted by the many delin- 
quents, groups, and institutions with 
which they came into contact. They 
began with begging and truancy, 
stealing from the railroads, raiding 
neighborhood stores, junking the 
lead and brass fixtures of vacant 
dwellings, and petty burglary. With 
the onset of adolescence they came 
into contact with other groups, and 
their careers diverged accordingly. 
Two of the brothers continued in 
burglary, two took up auto larcency, 
and one, still in prison on an inde- 
terminate sentence of one year to 
life, was graduated into the class of 
armed robbery. 

The community offered little resist- 
ance to delinquency. The presence 
of play groups with long traditions 
of delinquency, the existence of di- 
lapidated buildings with opportunities 
for junking and of junk dealers, 
fences, and citizers willing to pur- 
chase their stolen goods, the con- 
fusion of cultural standards, and the 
incompetence of the parents, though 
law-abiding themselves, to cope with 
the situation on account of their eco- 
nomic insecurity and social igno- 
rance, provided little opportunity for 
the acquisition of values and atti- 
tudes consistent with the require- 
ments of the larger society. 

The conventional institutional pro- 
grams profited the brothers but little, 
except in the formation of new ac- 
quaintanceships to be continued in 
delinquency on release. On_ the 
other hand, their rehabilitation re- 
quired no profound change in per- 
sonality structure, but carefully 


planned and supervised assistance in 
making a satisfactory economic and 
social adjustment. 

The authors do not ignore the bio- 
logical and psychiatric factors in- 
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volved in many criminal careers. 
But they have shown by carefully 
compiled objective data that large 
numbers of delinquents and crimi- 
nals do not differ from law-abiding 
citizens in intelligence, physique, and 
personality traits, but that their ca- 


reers are functions of the compli- 
cated system of interpersonal rela- 
tions and cultural patterns acquired 
by direct participation in the life of 
the community. 
Howarp E, JENSEN. 
Duke University. 
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